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LORD HARTIINGTON'S BENEVOLENT 
NEUTRALITY.” 

SomE time since we took occasion to describe 
Karl Granville's attitude towards the Aisesta- 
blishment movement—as gathered from a 
supposed portion of i h at Bradford, 
which was printed, thou; not actually de- 
livered—to be one of ‘‘ benevolent neutrality.“ 
The Liberal leader in the House of Lords was 
reported to have condemned all State Churches 
except that of Eagland. Or, to put it in his 
own diplomatic way, the noble lord refused to 
concur in the dictum that an Established 
Church was the greatest blessing a nation 
could have. It bad been a curse to Ireland; 
it was no great advantage to Scotland; it 
would be ‘‘a great disadvantage to our great 
colonies,” and ‘‘ to such countries as Italy and 
the United States.” Without going into rap- 
tures over the Anglican Establishment, or 
implying more than that, in a more figurative 
way, a tree, whether well grown or not,” 
should not be cut down, because it mi ight have 


maa hadsit‘never been planted; His lord- 


elined to join in any attack on the 
nglish State-Church. The Bradford meeting 
took place more than. two months ago, and last 
week the country was put in possession of the 
sentiments of the Liberal leader in the House 
of Commons on the same subject. 

As all the world knows, the Marquis of Har- 
tington, at Edinburgh, gave frank’ and de- 
liberate expression to his views on the Li 


policy of the future i in respect to ecclesiastical 
“the drift is the sane 
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do not see how, after such a speech, Lord Har- 
tington could consistently decline at the fitting 
time to support a well · considered 


ment in Scotland. 


English Church question is necessarily a 
matter of profound interest. Nor did Lord 
«Hartington try to evade it; and his language on 
the subject is highly significant. He refrains 
from looking at it as a member of the Church 
of England, or as the heir to a dukedom which 
disposes of many livings. Viewing it solely as 
a politician and a party leader, his lordship is 
spared the necessity of indulging in superfluous 
eulogy of the Anglican Establishment, and 
indeed he implies that its days, though they 
may be prolonged,/are numbered. He does not 
say, I will at all risks stand by the English 
State Church,“ but only that he will not assail 
it. It is ‘not one of the practical politics of 
the day,’ and is in fact, he thinks, a 
question of such vast magnitude that in 
his opinion men far more able and far 
bolder than himself would be at the head of 
the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
and would turn away before the tremendous 
difficulties which are raised“ by that ques- 
tion.” This is his lordship’s present view— 
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to which the 


Met his lordship 


otion in the | late agitation. 
House of Commons in favour of disestablish- | speech does powerfully promote it, if only by 


foreground, and when a Liberal leader pro- 
claims himself only waiting till a question is 
somewhat riper for solution, we may be sure 
that it will ripen very rapidly.“ 

Thus the responsibility of bringing about the 
necessary change of opinion \is once more 
thrown upon the supporters of religious 
equality, but with this important difference. 
For the present the Liberal leaders not only 
preserve an attitude of benevolent neutrality ” 
but proclaim it in a public fashion that 
materially assists to promote the desired object. 
It is not now, they say, one of the practical 
questions of the day, but it may ere long become 
so, and then we shall be with you. Such 
declarations help to fulfil themselves. We may 
cordially co-operate in the task which our 
Scotch friends have taken in hand in the full 
conviction that it is not only desirable in itself, 
but that it will greatly hasten the solution of 
the larger and more complex problem. Lord 
Hartington does not, he says, want to stimu- 
But, to speak with candour, his 


inspiring the friends of religious equality with 


The bearing of this declaration on the| renewed hope, and a more earnest resolution. 


Every ontside stroke will now tell, and will 
acquire augmented force by the craving 
for more freedom in the bosom of the Anglican 
Establishment. That is being groped after in a 
way that does violence to right principles and 
English tmaditions. Self- government for a 
Church allied to the State, in the shape of an 
independent Convocation or in any other way, 
is, in the condition of lay feeling, a complete 
illusion. The Liberal leader in the House of 
Commons, following in the wake of the patient- 
waiting, and much-enduring Liberation 
Society, shows his Church friends a more 
excellent way. IIis words are facts, which the 
party at his back must willingly or reluctantly 
clothe with action ; the declarations of a states- 
man which are not to be recalled ; the signs of a 
crystallisation of opinion that cannot be pre- 
vented, and which, as the Times says, will 
ripen very rapidly under the changed aspects 
of the case. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL TO THE 


RESCUE. 


SincE the above article was in type, the 
Duke of Argyll has written a letter to the Times, 
which is calculated—perhaps intended—to mini- 
mise the effect of Lord Hartington’s declara- 
tion. Probably there has been only one man 
in the world who has thought of his grace in 
connection with this memorable visit of the 
Liberal leader to Scotland ; although, it may be, 
many Scotchmen of pronounced opinions may 
have deplored his absence from the large 
phalanx of peers who surrounded Lord 
Hartington on the Edinburgh platform. It 
seems that his lordship, by an inexcusable 
slip of memory, had neglected to take notice 
of the fact that the Duke of Argyll had 


pred that he is 
posed to the 


pledged; and 


Iiehment in the life—labours to recall its emphatic warnings ; 


supported the Scotch Patronage Bill in the 
House of Lords. For this he has brought 
upon himself a rebuke in large type, and 
the disestablishment cause in Scotland — 
to which the noble lord has in a paulo poste 
future sense committed himself — receives a 
bucketful of cold water from the hands of his 
grace. The Times, ever watchful for symptoms 
of a veoring wind especially if it be in high 
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scolds Lord Hartington for his ambiguous 
expressions; and advises that the ‘‘ burning ” 
question should be forthwith dropped. Our 
contemporary remarke :— 


The Duke of Argyl! urges that the Church of Scot- 
land is assailed on grounds of which some at least are 
equally appticable everywhere, and he observes, witb 
truth, that if it is assailed first, the only reason is that 
it is weakest. It is impracticable to separate the fate 
of the two Establishments, ani we greatly doubt even 
Lord Hartington’s power to prevent bis party from 
considering the case of each dis inctly. The only effect 
of the manner in which the question has now been 
raised is still further to perplex i“, and to aggravate 
the disunion and uncertainty of the Liberal party. The 
best thing that remains to be done is that Lord Har 
tington's intention should be taken to supersede the 
natural interpretation of his words, and that Liberals 
should agree to consider that this question is one on 
2 agreement cannot at present be expected amoug 
them. 


His lordship will hardly be inclined to accept 
this lame conclusion, and the sturdy Dissenters 
of Scotland will be still less disposed to abauden 
their cherished object because the Duke of 
Argyll has spoken, and the Times cries ‘‘ Halt.“ 
What Lord Hartington has said—and said, as 
he explained to the deputations at Glasgow, 
with thought and deliberation—cannot be re- 
called or explained away. The results of his 
speech will be abiding. The timidity in which, 
as a leader, he max be disposed to clothe him- 
self, owing to the antagonism of the Scotsman, 
the trimming tendencies of the Times, and the 
somewhat malicious criticism of the great Whig 
peer of Scotland, will not, we venture to think, 
essentially retard the movement in favour of 
disestablishment north of the Tweed. We have 
good reason to believe that that question is now 
in the forefront there, and cannot again 
be put in the background. It is the nexus that 
will unite the Liberal party, in Scotland at 
least. The Duke of Argyll says truly enough 
that Established Churches are assailed from 
different and opposite directions. The Irish 
Church was disestablished on special grounds. 
But the accomplishment of that measure has 
shaken the minds of men, and has made them 
familiar with the operation and its results. 
Nothing can be more futile than to pretend 
that a repetition of it anywhere else in the United 
Kingdom can fail to intensify this effect, and 
hasten the universal application of the general 
principle involved.” Considerations such as 
these may alarm weak-kneed Liberals south of 
the Tweed, but are not likely to weigh with 
the resolute Liberals of Scotland. Their slowly- 
formed decision, strengthened by the encourage- 
ment spontaneously given them by the Marquis 
of Hartington, is not likely to exhale under the 
influence of ducal warnings, or to be shaken 
because it does not suit the ends of political 
wire-pullers. The game is in their hands, 
Their earnestness must, perforce, carry the 
whole Liberal party in Scotland with them. 
And they have a clear right, as we doubt not 
they have the will, to deal with the Scotch 
Establishment apart from its reflex influence 
on the English State Church; and, apart from 
all sinister influences, to address themselves 


to the task of so ripening opinion on the ques- 


tion in their own country as that Liberal states- 
men will before long be obliged to give practical 
effect to it. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Liberalism is looking up in the North. What 
may be the real substantial value of the splendid 
victory which the Marquis of Hartington has gained 


over Mr. Cross in the University of Edinburgh it 


would not be easy to say ; but there is no doubt 
about the effect which it is fitted to have on the 
imagination of the country, and that is worth a good 
deal unquestionably. One would fain see in it asign 
that the tide has now fairly turned ; for although 
the verdict of our ingenuous youth may not always 


be the outcome of much thought or consideration, 


it may, in general, be inferred that the side on 
which it is given is one which has something in it 
capable of awakening enthusiasm. Of late it has 
seemed as if the horse we drive has lost all its 
spirit, and as if whipping and spurring only made 
matters worse. That there is still life in the animal 
is the hopeful lesson which the students bave 
helped to teach us. | 

But the visit of the Liberal leader altogether bas 
been an event of high importance. There is no 


doubt about the impression—the great impression 
—which his appearances have produced both in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. We used to think here 
that the Nonconformists of England were wrong in 
not going in for Mr. Forster, clearly Mr. Glad- 
stone’s successor. But circamstances have proved 
the wistom of their preference. Mr. Forster 
shows no signs of going forward, but rather, I might 
almost say, thecontrary. The Marquis, on the other 
hand, is obviously a man open to new convictions ; and 
his high social posicion, and what the Spectator calls 
his ‘“‘ haughty common sense,” promise us a speedier 
accomplishment of necessary and reasonable changes, 
than might not so long ago have seemed within the 
range of possibility. He is not an eloquent man 
like his chief, and cannot carry measures by the 
force of his oratory; but it is a mighty step 
towards the end when the eldest son of the Duke 
of Devonshire speaks calmly of Disestablishment 
in Scotland as a practical question which it is quite 
right to discuss, and which he himself is prepared 
to entertain as one of the possible points 
in the Liberal programme of a not very 
distant future. The significance of his utterances 
on this subject has been expounded by 
the Times and the Spectator in a way that will 
tell powerfully on the Liberationist agitation which 
it is proposed to carry on through the winter ; and, 
althongh it is a hazardous thing to prophesy in a 
cynical age like the present, I have no hesitation in 
sa) ing, from my knowledge of the previously 
existing state of feeling, that the Edinburgh speech 
will prove the trumpet-call ma: king the real begin- 
niug of the campaign which will finish with the 
downfall of the Establishment. 

It is a curious circumstance that simultaneously 
with the visit of the Marquis to Scotland, a ccurse 
of three lectures has begun which means more, 
perhaps, than outsiders would imagine. The 
lecturers are Principal Rainy, Lord Moncreiff, and 
Mr. Taylor Innes, and the subject they have under- 
taken to discuss is that of the relations of Church 
and State. All the three are Free Churchmen, 
and men of tke first eminence in Scotland. Dr. 
Rainy is an ecclesiastic ; Lord Moncreiff a politician 
(he was, as you know, for many years our Lord 
Advocate); and Mr. Taylor Innes a jurist. That 
three such men should have been led at the present 
time to take up such a subject is asiga that its 
pressure is being intensely felt ; that they should 
go back upon first principles implies that the 
matter is to be treated in a thorough way as more 
than one of temporary expediency ; and that in 
the first, which has already been delivered, the 
whole drift is hostile to Church and State unions, 


is an indication of the direction which this new 


movement is tending to take, 

Mr, Taylor Innes, in Edinburgh, and Professor 
(not Principal) Caird, in Glasgow, have also been 
moving on a line which the Church people regard as 
a bid for disestablishment. In the University 
Council of each city they have proposed that the con- 
nection should be severed between the Established 
Church, and the faculties of divinity in the national 
colleges. Both motions were lost, both because the 
Church members mustered in force in obedience to 
an urgent whip, and also because there are many 
Nonconformists who have no sympathy with the 
new adjustment of things which it is meant to 
substitute for the old. Voluntaries object, because 
to endow any chair of theology would be incon- 
sistent with their principles; and orthodox people 
im general object, because they have no wish to see 
divinity classed with geology as one of the sciences 
on which any sort of clever man may be appointed 
to prelect. The two gentlemen, however, who 
have begun the agitation are determined to pro- 
secate it, and so a continuous assaalt may thus be 
anticipated from that side on one of the distinctive 
privileges of the Establishment. 

In the meantime the Established Church itself 
is not idle. Its grand device for meeting the crisis 
is the building of new places of worship. With the 
Baird money and other resources it is doing 
an immense desl in this way; and as no 
Church can be set down anywhere with 
a minister without gathering some stray 
sheep into the fold, it is unquestionably adding 
to the number of its nominal adherents. But, of 
course, two or more can play at the same game ; and 
when the spirit of rivalry is abroad, it is not always 
that the most provident use is made of the means 
supplied. The Free Church and the United Pres- 
byterian Church are also engaged actively in 
Church extension. And, although the waste places 


are thus all the more likely to be overtaken, it ig | other D 


absolutely certain that some districts— probably 
many—will be over-churched, This to me is one 
of the strongest motives for disestablishment. All 


the churches are Presbyterian. They would to a 
certainty combine their forces if the State relation 
were ended, and the question presses with ever 
increasing intensity—What advantage can the up- 
holding of the Establishment secure to the country 
or to religion ? 


THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON 
AND DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 


On Wednesday last Lord Hartington paid his 
visit to Glasgow. Early in the afternoon his lord- 
ship received deputations from various societies, 
including one from the Liberal Association for 
the west and south of Scotland. The first depu- 
tations received by him at the Corporation 
Galleries were from the Scottish Disestablishment 
Society and the Scottish branch of the Liberation 
Society, who desired to present addresses in refe- 
rence to the objects promoted by those associations, 
His lordship entered the hall at four o'clock, 
accompanied by the Earl of Rosebery and the Right 
Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P., and was greeted with 
cordial cheering. Among the gentlemen present 
were the Revs. Dr. Joseph Brown, Dr. Ogilvie, 
Dr. Young, Dr. G. Jeffrey, Dr. R. Jeffrey, Dr. J. 
Guthrie, Joseph Corbett ; J. Rankine, ex-Mode- 
rator of the United Presbyterian Synod ; James 
Robertson, Edinburgh; and J. M Coll, Partick ; 
ex-Provost Morton, Greenock ; Provost Murray, 
Paisley ; Bailie Burt, Glasgow ; Councillor Steel, 
Edinburgh ; Councillors W. Miller and Martin, 
Glasgow ; Messrs. J. White, of Overtoun ; Lind- 
say, writer; J. White, jan.; J. B. Kidston, 
writer; P. Hamilton, R. T. Middleton, A. 
M‘Micking, Borland, writer; Esslemont, Aber- 
deen; Stephen Mason, M Clare, writer; O. 
M‘Laren, jun., Edinburgh; D. Fisher, John 
Fairlie, T. W. Brown, John Dick Peddie, R. S. A., 
Edinburgh; G. Pearson, John Brown, Paisley; A. 
K. Morrison, S. S. C., Edinburgh; Thomas Coats, 
Paisley; and H. Bruce. There was a large at- 
tendance. 

The address of the Scottish Disestablishment 
Association was presented by Mr. John M Clure, 
who said he thought the utterances of his lordship 
at Edinburgh on the question of disestablishment 
ought to be regarded as quite fair and satisfactory. 
(Cheers.) The deputation was convinced, how- 
ever, that, although it was not yet apparent, there 
was so widespread and ever-increasing a feeling 
throughout Scotland in favour of disestablishment 
that it would very speedily be made manifest ; that 
its advocates embraced the great majority of the 
Liberal party ; and that it would be wise for those 
who hold different views to permit, as soon as pos- 
sible, the question to hold a permanent place on 
the Liberal platform. (Cheers.) They were in- 
tensely earnest in the matter, and having put their 
hands to the plough, it was their intention not to 
draw back until they had seen their object accom- 
plished. = | 

The address stated that the memorialists, while 
anxious to have his lordship’s views on the subject, 
did not wish to draw from him any public utterance 
which, in his responsible position, he might feel to 


be untimely or embarrassing. All the more, how- 


ever, they felt bound to make known to him the 
strength and force of the current of opinion and 
feeling in Scotland in favour of the policy of dis- 
establishment, in respect at least of the Scottish 
Church ; the claims of the advocates of this policy 
on the Liberal party, of which, as his lordship could 
not fail to be aware, they were in that part of the 
eountry the chief support; and they hoped they 
felt warranted in belie ing that, in the future 
counsels of the leaders of the party, due weight 
would be given to the fact that quite a decided 


majority of the Scottish people have practically, 
though quietly, existing ecclesias- 


tical arrangements, and were con that the 
best interests of the nation required that they 


should speedily be changed. The following reasons 
— favour of disestablishment were given in the 


1. The Established Church numbers among its 
adherents little, if at all, more than one-third of the 
2 

In many parishes, and these in the poorest parts 
of the country, where, it is often an Establish- 
ment is most required, it has vi y conendl to exis, 
the spiritual wants of the people being mainly provid 
ge bg escent ok on budies. P 

In Glasgow— by far the largest city in Scotland, 
and the chief centre of its 8 life —recent 
statistics, procured and published in a way that pre- 
oludes the possibility of any serious mistake, show that 
the Establishment, if not smaller, is at least not mate- 
rially larger than either of the other two Presbyterian 
Churches ; that it is outnumbered, accordingly, in the 
proportion of about two to one by the sister Presby- 


ly in favour of disestablishment ; 
and it may eafely be said that no local man, who 
appealed to the constituency without similarly com- 
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mitting himself, would have much chance of gaining its | 


* 

. In the constituencies generally throughout the 
country the Dissenting element is the great strength of 
Liberalism. A considerable number of these return 
members favourable to disestablishment; and the 
number would be larger but for the forbearance of 
Dissenters in not insisting always on having represen- 
tatives of a policy which the party and its leaders, to 
which they wish to be loyal, have not yet placed upon 
their ee 

5. The ecclesiastical organs of opinion, which are 
known in Scotland to afford a fair —— of the public 
sentiment on all ecclesiastical questions, have in the 
Nonconformist churches declared nivocally in 
favour of disestablishment. The United Presbyterian 
Synod has uniformly for?more than a generation con- 
demned the Establishment, not only on the ground of 

litical justice and expediency, but on the ground of 
Scriptural principle. And the Free Church, in recent 
General Assemblies, has, on somewhat different grounds, 
but by overwhelming majorities, pronounced that the 
time has come when the present connection between the 
Church and the State should cease. 

6. The Tory party, by recent legislation, has sought 
for its own ends to bolster up the Establishment by con- 
ferring upon its adherents new privileges which separate 
them and their Church from the nation, and leave them 
simply an endowed sect ; and the Nonconformists, whose 
influence this legislation has been avowedly intended to 
counteract, if not to crush, naturally look to the Liberal 
party for a broaderand more equitable legislation, b 
which a religious monopoly shall be terminated, whic 
only works for party interests, and is a cause of increas- 
ing jealousy and dispeace. 

7. The Church of Scotland has resources within 
herself more than equal to those of either of the other 
two Presbyterian booies ; so that, in the opinion of the 
memorialists, her influence for good in the land, with 
which they have no desire to interfere, would not be 
lessened, but might materially be increased were she 
agate in a position in which the zeal and liberality of 

er membors would be more thoroughly developed. 
The history of the Free Churches completely dispels 
the fear that, were the policy of disestablishment 
carried out, the religious wants of the country would 
not be abundantly provided for. 

8. The difficulties of disestablishment in Scotland 
are not such as need deter practical politicians from 
immediately dealing with the question. It resolves 
itself almost entirely into the question of disendow- 
ment, which only involves the shading of one of three 
religious bodies in the position already occupied, and 
occupied with thorough efficiency, by the otber two; 
applying the national property now needlessly mono- 
potised by a mere section of the nation to truly 
national purposes. The Nonconformists disclaim any 
wish to participate as churches in the spoils of disen- 
dowment ; and they are prepared to assent to the most 
liberal arrangements in regard to all vested interests, 
and to reserve to the Church as disestablished all 
recent bequests to which, in the judgment of the Legis- 
lature, shea may be supposed to have an equitable 
claim. No one who kaows anything of Scotland will 
doubt that such a change could be brought about 
without the slightest shock to the national life, or any 
damage to any of those high and sacred interests which 
all good citizens should be anxious to conserve. 


Mr. J. Dick PEDDIE then presented, without 
reading it, the following address from the 
Liberation Society :— 


The Scottish Council of the Society for the Liberation 
of Religion from State Patronage and Centrol desire to 
unite with other members of the Liberal party in giving 
your lordship a hearty welcome to Scotland. Most fer- 
vently do we hope that your career as a statesman may 
be long aud prosperous, and that your visit to Scotland 
may be the occasion of a reunion which shall lead the 
Liberals onward to triumphs not less noble than those 
which have been achieved in the past. Ever since 
1832 the Scottish constituencies have been devoted 
supporters of Liberal legislatien, and by the votes of 
their representatives, as well as by public opinion dis- 
tinctly expressed at suitable times, they have given 
good help to successive Liberal Governments. No 
section of electors hag been more loyal and consistent 
than that which is represeuted by the Scottish Council 
of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control, and they hive not 
hitherto ivsisted on any special recognition of their 
distinctive principles by the leader of the Liberal party. 
Some mont , however, it was agreed to commence 
a vigorous and sustained agitation, having in view 
Parliamentary and electoral action of a more decided 
kind than has yet been fullowed; and the plan of 
operations has stated in a printed address, of 
which your ow bas been furnished with a copy. 

In the opinion of the council, the time has now come 
when the disestablishment of the Scottish Church 
should age a prominent place in the Liberal pro- 
gramme. is opinion we believe to he held with more 
or lees distinctness by the majority of Liberal electors 
in many, if not most, of the Scottish constituencies. 
Admitting that some good Libera!s belong to the Esta- 
blished Church, they are the exceptions, and not tbe 
rule ; whereas the great 2 of D and 
many politicians not particularly identified with any 
Church, are in favour of disestablishment. The claim 
now advanced may be pleaded on the ground of equity. 
1t is invidious and unjust that any one Church should 
possess the exclusive benefit of property that belongs to 
the nation, with rights and privileges that distinguish 
it from and inflict injury on the rest of the community. 
The injustice has been aggravated by the recent altera- 
tion in the law of patronage. Previous to the year 1874 
the temporalities of the Church were in the bands of 
the laymen, who were understood in some degree to 
represent the whole community ; but now the public 
property represented by the stipends, the glebes, and 
u-anses fof the Established Church, bad been handed 
over to an ecclesiastical section, who use it to the dis- 
advantage of other members of the community who 
choose ani support their own spiritual teachers. 

The disestablishment of the Church is, moreover, a 
natural sequence of past Liberal legiziation, a guiding 
88 of which has been the abolition of monopolies. 

he Established Church is a gigantic monp lv, and 
the abrogation of its special privileges would be iu 


accordanve with precedent in the history of the past | 


half-century. In 1833 a mild proposal was made to 
reform the Irish Church, but less than forty years 
afterwards its total disestablishment and disendowment 
was carried with extraordinary unanimity and enthusi- 
asm by a united Liberal party. In Scotland, as in Ire- 
land, some grievances may have been mitigated or re- 
moved, but till the Church has been totally disesta- 
blished and disendowed there can never be any general 
satisfaction. 


This result would be a benefit to all parties, includ- 
ing the Church of Scotland itself. It may be that some 
— „Ke 1 15 9 3 relish the 

ro 0 of position, but for all the pur 
of 2 Church — are atisfied its efficiency 1—. KU 
22 improved. The State, also, would be freed 

rom a ccnnection which has been a hindrance to legis- 
lation and an obstacle to needed reforms. In now 
raising the question, your memorialists are convinced 
that they are seeking the best interests of the Liberal 

y, which always suffers when it adopts a course of 

esitancy and reaction, and prospers when its supporters 
boldly follow up their principles toa right issue. The 
strength of the party can be restored only by a fear- 
less application to ecclesiastical as well as general ques- 
tions of those principles of equity which have formerly 
borne it on to victory. In the words of the council’s 
printed address, What policy is more of the essencs 
of Liberalism, which is distinctly the foe of monopoly 
and class legislation, than the repeal of ecclesiastical 
privilege, the abolition of religious exactions, the 
emancipation of conscience, and the removal of the last 
vestige of intolerance from the statute-book?” It was 
in conflicts like these that the Liberalism of the past 
won ite noblest triumphs ; and its most recent splen- 
dours of history belong to the achievement of religious 
equality io a sister kingdom, 
In submitting the address Mr. Peddie said that the 
Voluntaries of Scotland, the Dissenters of Scot- 
land, had always been in the forefront of the 
Liberals of that country, and had taken a part, not 
less prominent and important than that of any 
others, in every one of the great Liberal measures 
in the recent history of their country. But they 
had hitherto forborne to press their particular 
question on the party at large, and had contented 
themselves with maintaining their principles by 
argument and persuasion. They thought, however, 
that the time had come when they might fairly and 
reasonably claim no longer to be obliged to make 
this concession. Through the growth of opinion 
and the legislation of 1874 the pumber of men in 
this country supporting disestablishment had vastly 
increased. His lordship rightly characterised that 
legislation as a step towards disestablishment. 
(Applause.) Had it only been a step towards dis- 
establishment they should never have objected to 
it; but they regarded it as an attempt to 
strengthen the Established Church by assimilating 
as much as possible its legal rights to the liberties 
of the non-established churches. They objected, 
also, to this, that the right of presentation to 
churches which had hitherto been possessed by indi- 
viduals to a certain extent representing the public 
was taken from them, and conferred upon oommuni- 
cants and adherents ; thus making those who were 
members of a sect, who were beneficiaries of the 
State, to be entrusted with the disposal of its pro- 
perty. Now, they believed at that moment that 
they formed the very large majority, in almost 
every constituency of Scotland, of the Liberal 
electors—(applause)—and, further, that no perma- 
nent, no true and solid union of the Liberals of 
Scotland could ever be expected till that question 
was out of the way. Knowing that, they thought 
the time had come when they should no longer con- 
sent that the question should be kept in abeyance, 
but should have on the part of the Liberal leaders 
a practical recognition. He expressed the satisfac- 
tion with which they read or heard the references 
made by his lordship on the preceding night to that 
question. He would not seek to put any construc- 
tion upon them, for he might perhaps infer from 
them what his lordship would not readily admit. 
(Applause.) They were reluctant to do anything to 
mar the union of the Liberal party, and would 
readily make all reasonable concessions, but they 
thought the time was past when they should be the 
only section of the party asked to make great sacri- 
fices for the sake of union; and they could not 
with any justice be charged with want of true alle. 
giance to the Liberal party when they claimed that 
in every election where they knew that men hold- 
ing their principles formed a majority of the Liberal 
constituency they should, unless they saw plainly 
that the consequence would be to throw seats into 
the hands of the Conservatives, require that the 
representative there chosen should be one not 
only holding their principles, but holding them 
firmly, and ready to give practical effect to them. 
(Applause.) ; 

Lord HarTINGToN, who on rising was received 
with loud cheers, said: Gentlemen, I beg to thank 
you for the courteous expressious towards myself 
which aie contained in both the addresses, and 
which have also found expression in the short 
remarks of Mr. M‘Clure and Mr. Dick Peddie. I 
thank you also, and still more warmly, for the 
expressions which you have made use of, of loyalty 
to the Liberal party ; and I thank you again for the 
willingness which you have expressed not to seek 
to draw}from me upon this occasion, in the words 
of the address, any public utterance which in my 
position I might feel to be untimely or embarrass- 
ing.” (Hear, hear.) Now, gentlemen, even if 1 
were personally prepared to make a statement of 
my views upon this important questior, I sbould 
vot feel that I was doing my daty in making such 
a statement. The Liberal party, 1 veed hardly 
remind you, is nota party which is led or governed 
by any one man. (“ Heir, hear,” and cheers.) 


still it is a responsibility which I am thankful to 
say is shared with me by others ; and I feel that I 
should be wanting very much in my duty to those 
who share responsibility with me, if, without the 
opportunity of full and careful consultation with 
them, I was to make use of any expressions which 
might be supposed, in any degree, to pledgetheparty 
with which Iam connected. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, 
in the remarks which have been made reference has 
been made to what fell from me last night at Edin- 
burgh. I need hardly say that these observations 
represent solely my own personal opinions upon the 
question, and that no one else is responsible for 
them, But, at the same time, I also need hardly 
say that these observations were not made without 
giving to the subject the best consideration that I 
was able at the time. (Cheers.) These expressions 
represent, as well as I am able, the present state of 
my views upon this question, and I hope you will 
excuse me if I say that I do not think it would be 
prudent upon my part if I were to enter intofurther 
discussion of the matter at this time. I could hardly 
touch upon the subject at all, in reply to the full 
statements which are contained in these addresses, 
without going into it very fully and very minutely. 
I feel extremely indebted to these associations for 
the moderate although firm terms in which they have 
expressed their views ; but any attempt on my part 
to enter into a detailed reply to the statements they 
have put forward would lead me into a very wide 
discussion, and one on which at present I am not 
prepared to enter. Nevertheless, [hope you will allow 
me to express the satisfaction I have had in meeting so 
large and influential deputations. Whatever may 
be the state of N opinion in Scotland or in 
England on this all-important question, I think no 
one can suppose for a moment that it is amiss that 
I on this occasion should take every means in my 
power—as I have endeavoured to do—to learn what 
is the prevailing opinion in Scotland on this great 
subject. And f do not know I could have had any 
better opporturity than in meeting with these 
deputations. (Cheers.) I beg to thaak you again 
for the courteous manner in which you have 
received me, and for the kind expressions, the wise 
and temperate expressions contained in the 
addresses which have been presented. I can only 
assure you, in conclusion, that on my return to 
England, when I have again the opportunity of 
entering into consultation with those with whom I 
have the honour and privilege to act, it wiil cer- 
tainly be my duty to lay before them as fully and 
completely as I can the views which appear to me 
to be held, not only by the Liberal party generally, 
but by your associations in particular on this sub- 
ject. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. JAMES WHITE, of Overtoun, in moving a 
vote of thanks to his lordship for the kindly, frank, 
and statesmanlike way in which he had met the 
question before them, expressed his confidence that, 
through his lordship's instrumentality, and by the 
united action of the Liberal party throughout Scot- 
land, they would be able to present a front of 
strength and of vigour such as the Liberal party 
has never had before, and so to control the elections 
of that country as to strengthen his hands, 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. JaMES EssLEMONT, as representing the Aber- 
deen branch of the association, said he had very 

eat pleasure in seconding the expression of thanks. 

here were, he said, a number of gentlemen of 
advanced opinions belonging to the Established 
Church of Scotland who were quite prepared to 
accord to them in their Nonconformist and Volun- 
tary connection all that they asked of religious 
equality throughout Scotland. (Cheers.) He 
hoped that the discussions which had taken place, 
and the attention which his lordship had given to 
this important question, would be the means of 
adding many to their ranks ; and he was sure that 
many in the Church itself would ultimately con- 
cede the claim of religious equality. (Cheers. ) 

The meeting separated with three cheers for Lord 
Hartington. 


The London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury 
says :—‘'A considerable impetus, it is admitted, 
has been given to the question of disestablishment 
by the incidental remarks on it by the Marquis of 
— Though not ripe, the subject is held 
to be on the high road to that distinction, and the 
friends of free religious opinion are confidently 
looking forward to the time when aiscussion will 
give place to action. Opinion is more and more 
ripening into the belief that before many more 
years are passed Scotland will be selected as an 
experiment of the real test of feeling. Were the 
issue thoroughly raised to-morrow, I believe Mr. 
Gladstone would have no hesitation in partially, at 
all events, disestablishing the Scotch Church. In 
one of his merrorable speeches he drew a striking 

icture of the state of things existing in the High- 
ands, There, as he pointed out, it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a congregation to consist of only 
four or five persons, whilst the neighbouring Free 
Churches are crowded. The deduction drawn from 
his then expressed declaration is, that he is quite 
prepared to draw a distinction between the High- 
lands and the Lowlands.” 


THE PRESS AND LORD HARTINGTON’S 
SPEECH. 


Last week we quoted the remarks of the Times 
on the Edinburgh speech. Next day (Thursday), in 
another article, the Times returned to the subject. 


However responaible I may feel my position to be, 


The Liberal leaders, it is said, are * aud in 
want of a cry and a cause. They will, however, 
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undertake the most difficult task they could well | die Scotch Liberals, To put this issue before them as a | promises 2 Ley 2382 
, to follow Lord w ve nearly the same effect as making | struggling for the removal o e lishment 
have accepted if they are prepared c English 8 party question. That is to the — and support of their fellow- Liberals 


Hartington’s hint at Edinburgh. The reserve and 


precautions with which he accompanied his de- | ay, it would drive English Liberals and English Liberal 


in Englend whenever they can show that Scotch 


clarations on that cocesion will be of no avail to constituencies by wholesale into the ranks of the Con- opinion ig fully formed upon the question. Yet, 


disguise the real purport of his observations. The 


the Liberal party is one in which the settlement of 
the problems which have been raised 


Church and State occupies a foremost place. The 


ile sak tha Cheeks pith ‘ f th that he doubts the wisdom of his ‘‘ venture.” The 
Pubue and the Church allke are conscious OF the incident ceases therefore to possess any importance, 
except as illustrating the unfortunate tendencies of 


need of a more free organisation than the esta- 
blished ecclesiastical communities eee us at 
—— possess ; but they are not prep for any 
efinite scheme of the changes which seem neces- 
sary. Lord Hartington’s 4 however, amounts 
in this respect to something 
complete incapacity. He will accept no re- 
sponsibility whatever in the matter. He will 
neither stimulate agitation nor repress it. He has 
no 8 or scheme, or recommendation to pro- 
pose. e places himself, in fact, entirely at the 
mercy of the Scotch Liberals; and if they will be 
good enough to suggest a method of managing their 
own ecclesiastical affairs, he will support them, 
without troubling himself what may be the conse- 
quences to the rest of the country. He has fairly 
thrown the question open for his followers to de- 
cide as they may think fit, and he has placed him- 
self in the not very dignified position assumed by 
Lord Derby last year, when he informed a deputa- 
tion that he and his colleagues were simply looking 
to the constituencies for their ‘‘ instructions.” The 
Times has no particular dread of the ecclesiastical 
policy which Lord Hartington has set on foot, but 
it cannot approve the manner in which he and his 
supporters have approached it. As he said at 
Edinburgh, it is one of the most difficult and mo- 
mentous questions which could well occupy the 
mind of a statesman, and if he touched it at all he 
was bound to accept full responsibility for his sug- 
—— Henceforth, however, not merely in 
tlaud, but in England, the question must be- 
come a prominent, if not the most prominent, 
topic in our domestic politics ; and little less than 
a social convulsion is set in motion. It is idle for 
Lord Hartington to say that he will not stimulate 
agitation on the subject. His few words have had 
this effect irretrievably. 

The Daily News says nothing could be more 
cautious and measured than Lord Hartington’s re- 
ferences to the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland, and 
it is only in accordance with the policy which 
settled the Irish Church question seven years ago 
that he should assure Scotch Liberals that when 
they had made up their minds on the subject Eng- 
lish Liberals would cordially join them in bringing 
it up for settlement. If this question has assum 
a new prominence of late years, it is entirely due 
to the present Government. The Patronage Act 
was introduced and passed, not to do justice to 
those who had successfully protested against the 
system it abolished, but to perpetuate inequality, 
and it has consequently drawn new attention to the 

uestion. The matter is, however, entirely one for 

e Scottish people themselves. There is far less 
connection between the Established Church on 
his side the border and that on the other side. 


The Daily Telegraph thinks it may be doubted 
whether the cry of Free Land” and Free 
Church would not disintegrate rather than con- 
solidate the Liberals. These meetings and speeches, 
however, together with the political demonstration 
in Scotland, are chiefly to be noted as indicating a 
revival of party politics in a more vigorous 
than they have presented during the past three 
years ; but, after all, the question of questions is 
not how the Empire shall be improved, but how it 
shall be preserved, and handed down to future 
Liberals and Conservatives unimpaired and free 
from the stain of humiliation. 


The Pall Mali Gazette quotes the correction of 
the impressions of the Times contained in the Scots- 
man (and given below), and maliciously says that 
the vagaries of that paper are not at all a surprise 
to those who are familiar with its ‘‘ bold flirtations 
with Radicalism.” But, yom indulged in this 
fling at the Times, the Pall Mall does not quite see 
reason to admit that Lord Hartington’s words have 
been unjustifiably construed. Our contemporary 
does not believe that the Liberals as a party are 
ready to accept the dictum that another Act of 
disestablishment, following upon that of Ireland, 
will in no way affect the position of the Church of 
England. 

Lord Hartington himself admits that the fate of 
one Establishment cannot but exercise some influence 
upon the fate of another; and he would do well not 
co underrate the force and the effects of that conviction 
gong the moderate members of bis party. He will 

ud among them no such readiness to dissociate the 
question of Disestablishment in the two countries as he 
appears to count upon; and tho attempt to unite the 
English Liberal party on the basis of an meut to 
support a Scotch Liberal caucus in disestab their 
own Church would end in disastrous failure. We are 
not inclined to believe that the opportunity for trying 
the experiment is the least likely to arise; convinced a3 
we are that a majority of Scotch Liberals are as strongly 
opposed to dises'ablishment as are the majority of Eng- 
lish Liberals to the programme of the Liberation Society 
in this country, and that those who judge of the general 
feeling in Scotland from the views of a few large towns 
will some day find themselves deceived in their calcu- 
lations. But, whether this be so or not, it appears to 
us a very grave error in a leader of the English 
Liberals to suppose that his party will consent to treat 
the question of disestablishment in Scotland as one 
upon which they have nothing to do but to register 
and give effect to the decision, whatever it may be, of 


: „representing merely his personal opinion is 
respecting | sufficient, in the eyes of the Pall Mall, to show 


seems a very tiny measure when it is only the 
Scotch Church that is 3 with it; and it 
may appear comparatively safe to suggest it to a 
Scotch audience as an admissible subject of party 


class, all exerting the same 


formidable cloments of esis i quite another | ‘roman at they shal have i Dsetblh 
Government has already shaken the foundations of ment, however, is a policy that cannot be restricted 
the Scotch Establishment ; and it is obvious that 
tne Scotch Church remains established, so far as 
the Government is concerned, more because it is 
not thought worth the trouble of disestablishing — 
it than for any other reason. Lord Hartington Scotland to agitate for a repetition in her own case 
himself does not approve of attempts to d’sesta- | of the measure effected in Ireland. But when 

8 urch; and even in Scotland Scotland is done with, what of England? Here 
he very much doubts whether the question which Lord Hartington is equally frank. 
he treats with so light a heart is ripe for solution. 
He only says that, if the Scotch wish to disesta- 
blish Nag = ones yd nage no oo = — 
not eterr m helping them by a fear lest ö : 
the precedent should weaken the bs of the is that the wisest course is not so much to put 
wee] which he wishes should remain esta- 
blished.” 


blish the English 


speeches in Scotland will increase the respect of the 
Liberal party for his judgment and its confidence 


in his strength of purpose. What Lord Harting- without delay. 
ton committed himeell to : 

in our estimation both sound and wise. We have 
always maintained that Establishments are matters 
of expediency, not of principle. While they, on | or another does really stir the hearts of the whole 
the whole, promote the influence of true religion in 
the country in which they exist, they ought to be 
supported. So soon as they become a cause of more | the party by its magnitude, as well as by the poli- 
ill-feeling and jealousy than of wise and charitable 
energy, 80 soon as they a 


rests of the Churches whi 
on that ground, which struck the first blow. 


nouncement. It is evident that the party is pre- 


that he characterised the Public Worship 4 gh, 
tion Act in unfavourable terms, and ised its | from what he said is that, so far as the 


prefer to — ve 


party within the Church not unwilling to coalesce it alone. We are = to see that in the judgment 


servatives. 


. . 
ct which has now been definitely opened to 1 . * — n * Lord Hartington is the leader to take up the cause 


of disestablishment in Scotland whenever it may 
again be in power, the noble marquis, with charac- 
teristic fairness, deprecates the idea that even 
among Scotch constituencies this particular ques- 
tion ought to ne mane a . of a 222 — 
“eggs to represent Liberal electors. ike every other 
Liberalism in the present day. Here is Lord . 

Hartington, ‘‘ — Liberal if ever there was stateoman and lender in the ranks of our p 
one,” says the Pall Mall, ‘‘in pursuit of an impossible 
‘unity,’ on the point of committing himself to a 


The Saturday Review says that disestablishment to the Scotch Chure 


The Spectator thinks that Lord Hartington’s 


was (the Spectator says) 


fail to end in the achievement of a chan 


though this practically pledges the party of which 


„ he 
urges that unity on the practical LA the 
po hour, whatever it may be, ought to be combined 
like a confession of | jing of action which would be fatal to the prospects with the largest possible degree of freedom on all 


other questions. 
ne ome — 2 — — . U n Lord Hartington's 8 conclusion as applied 
’ es is (says the Birmingham 
Daily Post) this:—‘‘That while he would not 
agitate for disestablishment in Scotland, or counsel 
agitation for it, he would by no means refuse to 
help it forward if the npg cee 8 in desiring 
action. In a Scotch parish there are always two, it. To adapt 9 fami r Ulustration, he says, in 
and often three, churches and manses occupied by | effect — Pray don 41 on the Scotch Establish- 
rival ministers, all belonging to the same social ment, 1 really wou 
ind of influence, and | if you are resolved upon it, please reserve a place 
all holding, so far as outsiders can judge, the game for me at the pump handle.“ With this conclusion 
theological opinions. That one of the three com- the advocates of disestablishment in Scotland 
munities — be called 1 Established 8 
may easi resem as a mere historica : as 
* y How foe it is the part of a prudent and | rest until they have accomplished their object. In 
responsible statesman spontaneously to invite what 
io called, discussion ono question opening snch | SUE Satary lenter of the Liberal’ party 7 and 
e Lord Hartington must be taken to have given them 


much rather you did not; but 


profess themselves entirely satisfied; and at the 
same time they declare their intention never to 


this purpose, when the time comes, they clearly 


to one part of the empire when it is once set going. 
In Ireland it has been effected, and we are bound 
to say that the Irish Church seems to have gained 
in vigour by the process. [t is now the turn of 


e obviously 
regards disestablishment in Scotland as a possible, 
and even a probable event ; but he does not regard 
disestablishment in England as being, at present, 
within the region of practical politics. His opinion 


aside, as to hold in suspense, the ecclesiastical 
— which deeply interests a large section of 

oglish Liberals, but which does not yet command 
the assent of the whole party soas to justify placing 
it in the first rank of reforms to be undertaken 


The Manchester Examiner says that the one 
question which does really stir the hearts of the 
greatest number of Liberals, and which in one way 


people—the question of readjusting the relations of 
the Church to the nation—frightens the leaders of 


tical risks which must be encountered on the road 
to foster the sense of | to success. An agitation which would soon em- 
priv and to increase the inertness of members | brace the whole land, which would draw into it the 
of the Establishment, more than they enlarge the | sympathies, friendly or hostile, of the whole — 
range and elevate the nature of religious influences and which, if once seriously begun, could iy 
brought to bear upon the poor, they had better | ! whi 
cease. Whatever may be the importance—and we | is absolutely necessary to the Liberal development 
believe it to be very great—of supporting the | of the nation—an agitation of this kind we say could 
English Established Church, it is quite certain that | be commenced to-morrow if our leaders were wil- 
the Scotch Ustablishment now stands on totally 
different grounds, and ought to be judged on totally 
different principles. If it should fall, it will be the 
one-sided craft of the Conservative measure abolish- } 
ing pa without fai ly consulting the inte- | realisable—and they might have to bring matters to 
had always resisted | an issue with the weaker section of the party ; but 
patronage and had gone out from the Establishment | they would at all events respond to the loudest 
of the times ; they would at least put their hands 


ling to make the venture, They might have to 
postpone their hopes of a speedy return to power 
—though any hopes of this sort that may be de- 
scribed at present do not seem to be immediately 


Lord Hartington’s speech at Edinburgh, fore- | to a work which will have to be accomplished, if 


casting the future policy of the Liberal party, was | not by this generation then by the next ; 

(says the Church Herald) a very important. pro- | at least assail, and ultimately destroy, one of those 

natural strongholds of Conservatism in this country 

wee to adopt the principle of disestablishment | which arrests the progress of our principles, and 
in Scotland 


ey would 


and then in England, as soon as it | makes religion itself an ally of political corruption. 


as an element in the formation of a | Establishment is concerned, he would 


with the Liberation Society outside. Such is the | of the Times Lord 
end of Dr. Tait’s far-seeing 
— law and justice, facilities for litigation whi 

us i on whi 
— — — to avail themselves of, and the | Waive them in favour of the more 


n has 


be regarded as practicable. It is significant | Lord Hartin referred to this question in his 
po ety OR peech at Ealnde h, 4 


icy—a judgment | establishment question as a subject of discussion 
gmatised by one of the ju as an ou with a view to measures in Parliament. Our own 
2 oh inferences are not quite so hopeful, but we gladly 


S a spirit of discontent which threatens | expectations which seemed to have been awakened.” 
e stabi 


ity of that tenderest object of his affec- 


The Newcastle Daily Chronicle observes that 


tions the Establishment, its revenues, its rank, and | forty years ago the late Sir Robert Peel thus sum- 


its Erastianism. 


marised the results of the political missicn to Scot- 


The Leeds Mercury thinks that the Times has | land he then accomplished :—‘‘ Three thousand five 


misread the ecclesiastical portion of Lord Har- | hundred men met me at Glasgow—we 
tington’s 8 
have been allowed to 


The misunderstanding might | we forgot our bygone differences. but, animated by 
pass unncticed but for the | one spirit, we determined to unite in defence of the 


fact that the interpretation put upon the speech by | national establishments and the British Constitu- 
the Times seems to have been accepted by the Von- | tion.” The national establishments ” which 


conformist, and may thus seriously mislead those | Peel was so anxious to defend are fewer to-day, and 


whose interest in disestablishment is most real and 


on Wednesday the Marquis of Hartington, speaking 


earnest. Yet if Lord Hartington has not placed | in Glasgow, virtually admitted that the moment 
the question of disestablishment in the domain of | Scotchmen are sufficiently agreed, the fate that a 
practical politics, his utterances both on Wednesday | few years ago overtook the Imsh Church must over- 


and on the previous day will, believes the Mercury, | take the Scottish Establishment. The 
be received with deep and genuine satisfaction by | confessedly only a matter of time, an 


uestion is 
these are 


the vast majority of the Liberal party. So far as | days in which events ripen quickly. Doubtless the 


Scotland is concerned, he already sees ngs, fh Conservatives meant the abolition of 
the acceptance of perfect religious equality, and he | strengthen the Church of Scotland ; 


inge to 
t, coming’ 
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half-a-century too late, the measure is only a ste 
towards disestablishment. The more clearly this 
is seen by the Liberal party, the greater will be its 
influence in Scotland. By its anti-patronage policy 
the present Government supposed a deadly blow 
had been struck at Scottish voluntaryism; but 
those who thought so are simply living in a fool’s 
ise. It is not merely as a matter of injustice 
that Scottish Nonconformists seek the overthrow of 
the National Church; the question is one of 
inciple. North of the Tweed the relations of the 
hurch to the State have agitated Scotland for 
centuries. In some quarters it may be supposed 
this was a very profitable exercise of a nation’s 
powers; but be that as it may, the conviction is 
now pretty general that except under conditions 
never likely to be realised, the connection between 
Church and State cannot too soon be abandoned. 
The Marquis of Hartington is not in the habit of 
making either rash or extravagant promises, but he 
said enough to show that when the time for dealing 
with this subject arrives, he will know his duty. 

We take it (says the Norfolk News ) to be a true 
and authorised statement that the Liberal party is 
ready to take up the disestablishment question, and 
that henceforth it ranks foremost amongst the party 
topics of the day. It may now be expected, as the 
Times anticipates, to ripen rapidly. It has passed 
through the winter and the worst weeks of the 

ring. It approaches the glorious summer.“ 

um will flock to its banner, now that the heir 
to the House of Devonshire has declared that the 
— 1s 8 on. Lord Hartington stated 
orcibly enough the recent events which have 
hurried this question to the front. He alluded to 
the Public Worship Act, and to the state of things 
within the Church; also to the Scotch Patronage 
Act, and to the attitude of the clergy on the burials 
uestion. These are all disturbing forces : they do 

e work of agitation. His lordship might have 
added other reasons which drive the public mind 
in this direction. The school board difficulties and 
the obstructions thrown in the way of national 
education by the Established Church have tended 
to intensify the demand for disestablishment, and 
the continued resistance of the clergy to all Liberal 
legislation compels the great 1 8 ot the people to 
regard them as the enemies of liberty and progress. 
In addition to these, the internal discord which 
threatens the Church with disruption, and the cry 
from witbin for liberation, give force to the swelling 
current. The clergy, it is seen, cannot be free to 
govern themselves in Church life and action, until 
they are released from the bondage which makes 
them the retained servants and dependents of the 
State. Of all the questions before us, actual and 
possible, there is not one which compares in impor- 
tance and difficulty with that of Church and State. 
The agitation is about to enter upon its last and 
most trying stage. It will be a tremendous 
struggle ; but as all the signs of the times point to 
the separation of things spiritual from things 
secular, mighty as the mountain is, it will be 
removed in due time, and the road cleared for the 
army of progress. Lord Hartington's speech, 
though some may regard it as a straw, shows 
which way the stream is going. 

The Edinburgh Daily Review, which is the lead- 
ing organ of Free Church opinion in Scotland, says 
that Lord Hartington’s speech has removed at once 
and for ever the one barrier to the reconstruction 
of the Liberal party in this country. Disestablish- 
ment in Scotland has been removed from the region 

of speculation, and will become a practical ques- 
tion of party politics as soon as Scottish Liberals 
are prepared to say the word. We cannot suppose 
that this signal will be long delayed, for there is 
little doubt that both the formation and declara- 
tion of opinion will be encouraged by the frank and 
manly explanations made by Lord Hartington. 
The lish stumbling- block to the progress of the 
Scottish movement will no longer be allowed to 
stand in the way. As religious equality in Ireland 
was long denied because of the possible reflex in- 


fluence of disestablishment in that country upon | 


the sister Church in England, so there can be no 
doubt, odd as it may seem, that there has been a 
strong tendency among sections of the English 
Liberals to 4 Presbyterianism in Scotland as 
a buttress of Established Prelacy south of the 
Tweed. The declared wish of powerful repre- 
sentative Church bodies in Scotland has been put 
aside, lest the disendowment of the moderately- 
paid ministers of the Kirk of Scotland might lead 
people to inquire too curiously into the condition 
of the Established Church in England, which is 
teeming with abuses of which, it must be confessed, 
nothing or little is known in the Established Church 
here. But this consideration, so far as the Liberal 
party is concerned, Lord Hartington is now willing 
to put aside, He will consider the Church and 
State question, so far as it regards Scotland, on its 
own merits, and will even, we gather, be prepared 
to deal with it if the people of Scotland should thus 
declare. In other words, if the people of Scotland 
desire disestablishment, they will not be refused 
by the Marquis of Hartington and those with whom 
he acts in Parliament. This is an undoubted con- 
cession coming from the responsible chief of the 
Liberal party, and it will give an impetus to the 
movement in Scotland, such as it has not before 
received. 

The Scotsman has had two articles referring to 
Lord Hartiogton’s remarks on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. In the first our contemporary says his lord- 
ship made it clear beyond the possibility of doubt 
that he is perfectly sound upon the principle of 
religious equality more X than some of those 


p | headstrong disestablishers who, while seeking to 


disendow the existing Establishment, wish to re- 
establish, although not, it may be, to re-endow, 
something else of their own, under the name of a 
Parliamentary ratification of what they call 
Pay: age Presbyterianism.” He sees clearly 
that the friends of the Church” in England, by 
their sins against the principle of kar in their 
illusory Burials Bills and Public Worship Kegula- 
tion Act, and in Scotland by the grasping policy of 
their Patronage Abolition Act and hostile attitude 
to hberalising proposals 2 are simply chal- 
lenging 2 — to that final act of reforming 
severity by which, in every similar case, abuses 
must be ended that refuse to be mended. The 

eat difficulty of carrying this out practically in 

agland is, however, no reason, in his view, why 
it should not be done in Scotland when Scotland is 
ripe for it; and Lord Hartington made a declara- 
tion of very great significance in undertaking that 
English Liberals would not be found allowing their 
own difficulties to complicate the consideration of 
the case presented by united Scotch Liberalism. 
In a second article the Scotsman labours to show 
that the conclusions drawn by the Times are totally 
unwarranted by Lord Hartington’s remarks, which 
were sufficiently well guarded :— 


His lordship did not incite to agitation; he only 
recognised the agitation that does exist. He declared 
that his opinion, upon the information he had been 
able to acquire, was, that the question was not ripe for 
solution. He did not pledge himself or the Liberal 
party to disestablishment—he only said that when 
Scotch Liberals had settled the question among them- 
selves, English Liberals would deal with it is affecting 
the Establishment in Scotland, upon its own merits, 
without complieating it with any other consideration. 
His words are explicit enough: All that I can say is 
that when, if ever, Scotch opinion, or even Scotch 
Liberal opivion, is fully formed upon this subject, I 
think I may say on behalf of the Liberal party as a 
whole it will be prepared to deal with this question 
upon its merits and without reference to any other con- 
sideration,’” The next day, speaking at Glasgow, his 
lordship was at go to point out that what he had said 
could only bind himself. That is to say, having a 

retty close knowledge of the Liberal party in Eng- 
and, he had thought he might say on behalf of that 
party that it would treat the question of disestablish- 
ment in Scotland, when Scotch opinion had matured 
upon it, as a question standing by itself. Having rd 
to all this, ing into account the cause of Lord Har- 
tington's visit to this N the prominence which 
the disestablishment question has attained in Scotland, 
and the words which his lordship actually used in 
speaking of it, much ingenuity would seem to be 
required to make out of his speeches a declaration io 
favour of disestablishment being made a party cry. 
That, however, is what the Times has endeavoured to 
do, and it is necessary 
in two out of three of its articles is wholly unjustifiable. 
There is abundance of work for the Liberal party indi- 
| cated in the course of the speeches, without reference 
to disestablishment ; and it will be to this work that 
Liberals will give their first attention. 

The Scotsman perhaps assumes too much; at least, 
if the spirit of the addresses of the disestablishment 
societies is any criterion. 

The feature of Lord Hartington’s addresses which 
will attract most attention and excite the keenest 
discussion is (says the Aberdeen Herald) the passage 
of his Edinburgh speech in which he spoke of the 
disestablishment of the Scotch Church as a probable 
task for the Liberal party at no distant date. He 
is not prepared to face the disestablishment of the 
Church of England, but the state of matters in 
Scotland is such, he says, as is likely to make action 
of some sort ne Lord Hartington’s view of 
the Patronage Abolition Act and its operation, it 
will be seen, is the same as that of Mr. Gladstone, 
and the disposition to look on disestablishment as 
the moat likely way out of the existing difficulty is 
also understood to be shared by the late Liberal 
Premier. Since the question was raised—by the 
Conservative Government, as Lord Hartington 
points out—Liberal opinion has been decidedly 
moving in the direction indicated. No Parliamen- 
tary election now takes place without the candi - 
date having to face the question, and while a large 
portion of the Liberal members are pronounced 
advocates of a disestablishment policy, there is not 
a single one, with the exception perhaps of Sir 
Robert Anstruther—whose seat, it is understood, is 
about as good as lost to him on account of his atti · 
tude on this subject—who has not declared his 
readipess to vote for disestablishment when the 
leaders of the party propose it. Lord Hartington s 
remarks will give a ed fillip to the movement, 
and not improbably make it impossible for any 
Liberal to obtain a seat henceforth without giving 
a pretty distinct pledge to vote for the reform at 
once. This may improve the chances of Conserva- 
tive candidates for atime; but if so, it will only 
be for a short time, 


LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. BRIGHT 
ON CHURCH QUESTIONS. 


In our last number we were able only to give the 
deductions of the Times from the Marquis of Har- 
tington’s remarks at Edinburgh on disestablish- 
ment. As different conclusions bave been drawn 
from his lordship’s observations on the subject, and 
as from their intrinsic importance they ought to be 
put on record, we quote them in full :— 

The Conservative patty since it has been in power 
have not shrunk from raising one of the most difficult 
of these questions—the relations of the Church and 


State. (Cheers.) I need not detain you by speaking 
of the 55 *. and the failure of the Conser- 


vative party to parry the attack which bas been made 


— —--- 


to point out that the assumption 


without reference to any other consideration. 


by lish Liberals 2 that most odious privilege 
claimed by the clergy of the Established Church of Eng - 
land in respect of the burial-grounds. (Cheers.) Speak - 


ing here in a country where this question has so long 
been satisfactorily settled—(Hear, hear)—it may seem 
to you a marvel and a mystery that thie matter not 
been settled. I do not intend to take up your time 
in answering that point, but we come to a legislative 
performance of the Conservative party which raises 
still more different and perilous questions. The Public 
Worship Act, passed with the assistance of the Conser 
vative Government, involved the relations between the 
State and the Church, That circumscribed, no doubt 
greatly in accordance with the wishes and desires of 
the vast majority of the people of England—but yet it 
did circumscribe—the liberty of the Established Church 
with regard to their ee in religious worship, and 
thereby it did something to take away, in the opinion of 
none one of the greatest advantages and merits of the 
Established Church of England, viz., iis wide and com- 
prehensive character. But not content with dealing with 
matters relating to the Establishment of England, the 
Conservative party have thought it necessary to deal 
with questions relating tothe Scottish Church. (Ap- 
plause.) Isay the Act for the abolition of patronage, 
for which no doubt a great deal is to be said, for which 
many of my friends here voted. Still I say that Act 
was a step, perhaps not a very long step, but still a step 
in the direction of disestablishment. (Prolonged 
cheering.) I voted for the amendment of my friend 
Mr. Baxter, because I thought that a great question. 
English Liberals thought that it was not necessary to 
deal with so important and delicate a matter until 
further inquiry had been made in regard to tho 
strength and position of the various churchesin Scot- 
land. (Hear, hear.) But that Act was passed, I 
acknowledge, with the assistance of the Liberals ; but 
[ say it was a step towards disestablshment, because it 
weakene the connection of the Church, it weakened 
the tie which had bound the Church to the State and 
the public, as represented by the patronage. Now I am 


not to say a word as to the question of disestablishment 
in England. 


one of the 
It is one o 


That question, in my opinion, is not 
— politics of the day. (Hear, hear.) 
such vast magnitude that, in my cpinion, 
ay far more able and far bolder than myself 
will bs at the head of the Liberal party of the House 
of Commons, and will turn away from the tre- 
mendous difficulties that are rais by that Act. 
And, as far as I am able to ther the 
opinion—the prevailing opinion of this country, 
I doubt very much whether there is a numerous 
body who are disposed to view that question as ripe 
for solution, (Hear, bear.) I do not profess to 
fully conversant with all the questions that are raised 
between the different Churches in Scotland, but what 
strikes a stranger in the matter is this—that whero 
there is so much real agreement and co-operatiou, where 
there is so little real rivalry, where the exertions of one 
Church have long been rivalled or surpassed by the 
sacrifices that have teen made by the other—it strikes 
a stranger as strange that in this state of things some 
way cannot be found which shall remedy that sense of 
1 I believe that growing sense of injustice, 
which is felt by members of the free and Dissenting 
clergy. (loud cheers.) Scotch public opinion has 
never been uncquivocally expressed upon this question, 
It has not, as far as I am aware, been made a test ques- 
tion in elections, e a personal hope that, for 
reasons which I indicated to you, you will have as few 
test questions as possible addod, so that you will not 
find it necessary to make this one of them. (Cheers.) 
All I can say is that whenever Scotch opinion, or even 
Scotch Liberal opinion, is fully formed on this subject, 
1 think I may venture to say on behalf of the 
Liberal „ a whole, that they will be 
prepared to with the question on ite merits, and 
Cheers. ) 
No doubt, gentlemen, the fate of one ishment 
cannot but exeroise some influence on the fate of others. 
In the case of the Irish Church, our opponents con- 
tended that the fate of the Church of England was in- 
erent connected with that of the Church of Ireland, 
e endeavoured to dissociate the two as far as possible. 
The endeavour was a wise ove, but, as far as I am oon - 
cerned, I will be no ty to stimulate agitation in 
this country on the subject, nor on the other band will 
I be any 1 to attempt to ress d , 
claim for the Liberal party that it is not the party that 
has brought division 2 the Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches. I claim for the Liberal party that its syw- 
pathies are with all Presbyterians, and that when tho 
time comes that Scotch opinion shall be fully formed on 
the subject, the Liberal party in land will do its 
best to give effect to that opinion without undue con- 
sid ration N given to any other circumstances 
connecied with the case, (Cheers.) 


The Right Hon. John Bright presided at an over- 
flowing meeting held in the Town Hall, Rochdale, 
for the purpose of an address on Liberal 
organisation and the laws from Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M. P. Mr. Bright, who was received 
with enthusiastic cheers, spoke at some length 
before he introduced the lecturer. He said that 
the party called Conservative wished to conserve a 
4 deal that the Liberals thought it necessary to 

estroy. They appeared always to be acting fora 
class. If they came to legislate on any matter 
connected with religion, its object was always to 
aggrandise the State-Church. (Hear, hear.) The 
great Nonconformist bodies, including one-balf the 
population of England and Wales, were never re- 
cognised at all in their legislation, except to be 
insulted and injured, (Cheers.) If they were 
dealing with the question of what was called 
national education, they endeavoured by all the 
means in their power to give the control of the 
public education to the ministers and active associa- 
tions co with the Established Church. 
(Hear, hear.) If there be legislation in connection 
with the land, they were always endeavouring to 
continue as strict a monopoly as possible in the soil 
of the United Kingdom ; and they always were, 
and had been recently, especially busy in trans- 
ferring as far as possible taxes whi hitherto 
been paid by 1 by land to the general 
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public in the shape those taxes which pressed 
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heavily upon and were paid largely by the 


great | 
body of the working-classes. (Hear, hear.) But 
the Liberal party legislated always for the whole 
people and for the general good. Mr. Bright went 
on to state facts in illustration of the enormous 
power of the landed interest, which was exercised 
so effectually in the country that the great mass 
of country members were Tories. The right hon. 
gentleman then went on to speak of the Church :— 


I suppose there are in England and Wales nearly, 
perhaps not quite, 20,000 clergymen of the Established 
Church. I reckon that from the bishops who live in 
palaces to the curates, many of whom live on bare 
se yg» and in bare lodgings, these 20,000, more or 
ess, are themselves portions of this great institution 
of privilege and 8 which ought to be an insti- 
tution solely for the advantage and for the promotion 
of the Christian religion, but is to a large extent fur 
the advantage and promotion of one great political 
party. (Cheers.) Three or four years ago a clergy- 
man in the South of England wrote to me and said 
that he thought I was a little too hard upon them, that 
they were not so exclusively Conservative as I thought 
they were ; that ho was a Liberal and he knew a good 
many cther Liberal cle gymen. Well, it would be a 
de; lorable case and it would be a dismal institution— 
(laughter)—if there were not to be found a few men 
whose intellects and whose hearts rose above the unfor- 
tunate circumstances in this respect in which they 
stand, (‘‘ Hear,” and cheers.) But let us take our 
own parish. I have a fair memory of a great many 
things that have happened in it and of people who have 
lived in it for half-a-century, and yet on ransackiug 
my memory I have not been able to remember more 
than one single minister of the Chureh of England, 
one clergyman of the Established Church, io this great 
parish of ten or twelve miles square, with 120,000 
population—I say I bave not been able to remember 
more, 1 think, than one clergyman—who has ever pub- 
licly been known to act with or to sympathise with 
the Liberal party in this district. (Hear.) I am not sure 
whether our much-esteemed friend Mr. William Moles- 
worth-——(cheers)—is not the only clergyman of the 
Church of England who has shown a real, constant, wide 
sympathy with the population of this neighbourhood 
in its political aspirations, The other day I saw a 
report of a charge, I think it is called—(laughter)-a 
speech, au address, of a brand new bishop —the Bishop 
of Truro in Cornwall. He was telling them what they 
ought to do; that is, his friends, the clergy, and the 
devout and sincere members of the laity of Cornwall, 
and the muia thing, it appeared, it was necessary for 
them to do, was to complete their organisation, to stir 
it up in every possible way to contend with, and, if 
8 to suppress Dissent in the county. (Sbame.) 

Thy, Cornwall is the most religious county in England; 

Cornwall is one of the great trophies left by John 
Wesley and George Whitefield—(loud cheers)—and yet 
this new. made bishop, in the year 1877, when he knows 
that half the population in Englund and Wales have no 
connection wha.soever with his Church, is arguing that 
the great thing that they should contend with, that 
which they have—it means this, if the word was not 
usei—to supplant, is the organisation and the pcsition 
which Nonconformist bodies have attained in tbat 
county. I think that is very shocking, and it proves 
beyond all question what a tendency there is in an 
Established Church to fight for the Church rather than 
for Christianity; to fight for the supremacy of its o vn 
org misation, rather than to look with favour aod with 
gladness upon Nonconformist and free organisations, 
which bave been of such incalculable blessing to the 
county in which the Bishop of Truro lives. 
The speaker went on to show how the professions 
united themselves with the Conservative party— 
such as the military and legal professions. Then 
those who monopolised the sale of intoxicating 
liquors were on the same side. But there were 
millions of persons who had no interest in either 
of these monopolies, orin any evil or grievance, but 
only in just government. On the side of the 
Liberals there were grand principles which made 
their party strong—a constant growth of popula- 
tion, a great expansion of trade, the leasons of time 
and experience—and these gave them strength and 
enabled them to win great and constant victories, 
even — the mighty powers which had been 
opposed to them. | 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND THE 
MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON. 


The following letter appeared in the Times of 

yesterday :— : 
To the Editor of the Times. ° 

„Sir, — In his late speeches at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Lord Hartington has gone over a great 
extent of ground with a tact, ability, and modera- 
tion which can be no matter of surprise to his 
former colleagues. 

Jam very sorry that a sense of personal duty 
compels me to express at once my dissent from one 
passage of his speech at Edinburgh. 


„Lord Hartington referred in an adverse sense to 


two measures passed by Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment—namely, the Public Worship Regulation 
Act as affecting the Established Church of England, 
and the Abolition of Patronage Act as affecting the 
Established Church of Scotland. 

**Scientific men tell us that there are certain 
states of atmosphere in which the slightest move- 
ment may induce an electric discharge, and that 
under these conditions it is wisest to be quite still. 
The same thing holds true of the political atmo- 
sphere. When Disestablishment is in the air it may 
be wise for Establisbed Churches not to move at 


all, because any change, however just, or however 
expedient in itself, must exasperate religious 


passions or rouse the jealousy of sects” 
„If this be the real objection to the two mea- 
sures referred to, I have nothing to say. 


But the 


Pablic Worship Regulation Act, it is said, limited 
freedom ; the Abolition of Patronage Act impaired 
the connect.on between Church and State. 
Now, as regards the English bill I took no part 
and have no responsibility. But my sympathies 
were and are in favour of it. I believe it was sup- 
ported by the great bulk of the Liberal party. I 
understand its principle to have been not to restrict 
the liberties of the English Church, but to render 
more workable the laws which define and support 
those liberties. ‘Liberty within the bounds of 
law’ is the only liberty which anybody, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, ought to enjoy, and it is 
the only kind of liberty which Englishmen have 
been accustomed to assert or value. Liberty out- 
side these bounds is not liberty, but licence, 
As regards the Scotch measure I have a deep 
personal responsibility. In my place in Parliament, 
and at acritical moment in your columns, I gave it 
my strenuons support. That it would excite 
jealousy I knew. That this effect is in itself an 
evil I am well aware. But the question was 
whether the measure was just in itself and called 
for under the actual conditions of the case. As 
one of the largest holders of patronage in Scotland 
and as personally otherwise responsible in the 
matter, it was my duty to form an opinion and act 
upon it, . 
My opinion was and is that patronage, so far 
from having ever been one of the bonds between 
Church and State in Scotland, has been always the 
one thing which weakened and endangered the con- 
nection between them. No man who knows any- 
thing of the history of Scotland can doubt or deny 
this proposition. 
whole course and tendency of liberal opinion in 
Scotland has been identified with protests against 
patronage and the evils which had been found to 
be inseparable from it. 
J cannot consent to oppose measures founded on 
principles which are liberal in their nature merely 
because they are proposed hy a Tory Government, 
or because they are calculated to do justice to the 
members of a Church which is Established. The 
question of maintaining Established Churches is a 
question which must be an open question, not only 
among Liberals, but perhaps also among Tories. 
They are assailed from different and opposite direc- 
tions. The Irish Church was disestablished on 
special grounds. But the accomplishment of that 
measure has shaken the minds of men, and has made 
them familiar with the operation and its results. 
Nothing can be more futile than to pretend that a 
repetition of it anywhere else in the United King- 
dom can fail to intensify this effect and hasten the 
universal application of the general principles in- 
volved. The Established Church of Scotland is 
assailed first, only because it is considered the 
weakest ; and its special weakness is now thought 
to lie in the fact that its constitution has become 
too free and too attractive. It is assailed, too, on 
abstract grounds of justice, which, if true at all, 
are true everywhere, and under all circumstances. 

By all means let these claims of justice be freely 
discussed. But let none of us deceive ourselves or 
others. The Abolition of Patronage Act was essen- 
tially a liberal measure, and it was as such that I 
supported it. 

Your obedient servant, 
. 


ARGYLL, 
Roseneath, Nov. 10. | 


‘*RELIGIOUS” AND ‘ POLITICAL” 
DISSENTERS, 


The Rev. Newman Hall, LL. B., writes as follows 
to the Times: — Permit me, as one of those not 
generally regarded as gp Dissenters, to say a 
word in explanation of the position of tùhose who 
are. There is much misconception on the subject, 
arising from inexactness of detinition. The relation 
between religious Dissenters and political Dissenters 
may be illustrated by the relation between religious 
Churchmen and political Churchmen. A religious 
Churchman adheres to a religious institution from 
religious convictions, which he expresses by 
religious pelitical A N Cuurchman, from 
motives political or religious, supports by political 
interest the political status of his Church. A 
religious Churchman may not be a political Church- 
man—he may love the doctrines, formularies, 

vernment of his Church, and be indifferent or 
Fostile to its being under State control—as the 
Bishop of Grahamstown at Croydon; as many of 
the clergy and still mo: e of the laity of the Church 
of England; as most of the members of the non- 
established Episcopal Church of the colonies, So 
also a political Churchman may not be a religious 
Chorchman—as some members of the great Tory 
and Conservative party, who uphold ‘Church and 
State,’ but make no 2 to agree with the 
doctrines of the Church, or conform their lives to 
its precepts. But the same man may be both a 
religious and a political Churchman. All the 
bishops who, as members of Parliament, sit in 
the House of Lords, and the great majority of 
the clergy are political Churchmen, for by political 
influence at elections. &c., they endeavour to 
maintain the political position of the Church. But 
this surely does not detract from their religiousness. 
A Churchman may be as sincerely religious whether 
or not he is a political Churchman, His piety is 
not necessarily deeper and purer because he is in- 
different to the political status vf his Church, nor is 
it necessarily less because he may feel it his duty 


objections indicated go farther. They seem to give 
reasons and not merely to indicate causes. The 


| by political efforts to maintain that status. Just so 
with Dissenters. A religious Dissenter prefers his 
| own Church from religious convictions which he 


Nor can it be denied that the. 


manifests by religious work and worship. A poli- 
tical Dissenter, from motives political or religious, 
endeavours by political influence to change the poli- 
tical status of the Established Church. A religious 
Dissenter may not be a political Dissenter ; he may 
consider the establishment of some religion to be 
good for the nation and honouring to God ; or, while 
disapproving an Establishment, he may think it in- 
expedient to take political action—as some Non- 
conformists who consider that the Church is fast 
disestablishing itself, or that he nation, as a whole, 
will disestablish it, and because they individually 
shrink from a position which might appear as a sign 
of a sectarian antipathy which they disclaim. Soa 
political Dissenter may not be areligious Dissenter. 
On grounds of general policy and equal rights, he 
may disapprove the alliance between religion 
and the State. He may have very hete. 
rodox opinions, or no religious opinions at all, 
just as many supporters of that alliance. And a 
religious Dissenter may be a political Dissenter 
without detracting from his religiousness, A really 
religious man acts religiously in commerce, politics, 
aod all other relations. His being a political Dis- 
senter may only be a development of his religious- 
ness. He may be convinced, as multitudes are, that 
an establishment of religion is injurious to religion 
itself. He would equally = the establish- 
ment of his own Church. ot from animosity 
to the particular Church established, but from 
a conscientious belief that the establishment 
of any Church is injurious to religion, he may 
become a political Dissenter. A religious Dis- 
senter is not necessarily more pious because he 
abstains from politics ; nor is a political Dissenter 
less religious because by political means he 
seeks a political result which he deems advan- 
tageous. If among both political Churchmen 
and political Dissenters there are to be found those 
who are not under the influence of religious convic- 
tion, it is surely both illogical and unjust to charge 
religious Churchmen or religious Dissenters with 
being less religious because the former support and 
the latter oppose a political arrangement by poli- 
tical means, 


DISESTABLISHMENT MEETINGS. 
MR. CARVELL WILLIAMS AT WARRING1ON. 


A crowded and enthusiastic meeting was held at 
Warrington last Wednesday evening. It was pre- 
sided over by J. G. McMinnies, Esq., who was 
influentially supported on the platform. Mr. Car- 
vell Williams attended as a deputation from the 
Liberation Society, and delivered the principal 
address. In dealing with the political position of 
the question, he said that they had a large portion 
of the Liberal party with them, and now they had 
to convince, or to give courage to, the rest, and 
especially they had toassure them of success. For- 
merly, leaders used to lead; but now they required 
to be pushed forward by theirfollowers. Referring 
to Lord Hartington’s speech at Edinburgh on the 
previous day, he said it was a new illustration of 
the truth of the Spectator’s statement, that the 
Whigs too often see the duty of putting your- 
self at the head of a movement directly it is tole- 
rably clear that it must succeed, but not before. 
When the people speak out positively, true Whig 
leaders never go wrong.” The Marquis’s declara- 
tion made the duty of Liberationists very clear. 
As M. Buffet said of the French Government, that 
its mission was to make its ideas prevail, so it was 
their mission ; only they would adopt more legiti- 
mate means. Mr. Guest, a Wesleyan, moved a 
resolution, which was seconded by Mr. G. W. 
Latham, of Bradley Hall, Cheshire, a Churchman, 
who said that his first thought was that such a 
meeting could do no good at Warrington; but 
when he heard Mr. Williams and found how brim- 
ful of charity he was, and free from all bitterness, 
then I saw it was good to hold such meetings as 
these, and have logic combined with good sense and 
Christian charity. He spoke at length of the 
grievous scandals existing in the Church of Eng- 
land, as the result of its Establishment. The Rev. 
J. Young, Mr. Gormall, and Mr. Z. Armitage, also 


spoke — * The proceedings were unanimous 
and hearty throughout. 


MR. FISHER’S LECTURES. 


READING. —Mr. John Fisher lectured on Tuesday, 
the Mayor, Mr. Hobson, presiding. Mr. Al lerman 
Carter, Mr. Carruthers, the Rev. D. Ashby, the 
Rev. John Brown, Mr. Alderman Howard, the 
Rev. J. Copner (vicar of Elstow), and the Rev. Cyril 
Greaves, The subject of Mr. Fisher's lecture was 
‘* Ritualism ” which was printed in a very conspi- 
cuous manner. Some of the extracts from Ritual- 
istic writings were received with strong expressions 
of indignation, and the whole lecture with repeated 
applause. The Rev. J. Brown moved a resolution. 
In supporting it Mr. James Howard said that he 
had declined moving the resolution owing to the 
fact that he had already spoken thiee or four times 
that Cay at public meetings in London, which he 
thought sufficient for his voice for one day. How- 
ever, he assured them that the longer he lived the 
more he was convinced that the very best thing that 
could happen to the Church of Eogland would be to 
be put in the position of self-government— (cheers) 
and that could be done, he thought, only in one 
way—by disestablishment. (Applause) But a 
very few years back, the only advocates of Disesta- 
blishment in this country were to be found in the 
rauks of what were called Political Dissenters, who 
had no coadjutors; but now they had them in 


abundance—men ol letters, men of science, 
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historians, politicians, and above all, a very strong | 


band within the Establishment itself, both ecclesi- 
astics and laymen. (Applause.) He thought, 
therefore, that those who observe the signs of the 
times must come to the conclusion that the only 
solution of the question is that which is expressed 
in the Italian phrase of ‘‘ A Free Church in a free 
State.” (Cheers.) The Bedfordshire Times gives a 
long report. 

Luton.—On Wednesday Mr. Fisher visited 
Luton, and lectured in the Town Hall, the Rev. 
Mr. Blake presiding- The subject was the Dis. 
establishment of the Irish Church—an Argument 
and a Warning.” This lecture is the result of Mr. 
Fisher's recent visit to Ireland, and has evidently, 
from the report of the Luton Reporter, been put 


together with great care. It was listened to with 
profound attention, 


PAULERSPURY.—On Wednesday evening last the 
Rev. T. Adams lectured on disestablishment in 
the Independent Chapel, Paulerspury, to a capital 
audience. The lecture was well received. 22 

round. The Rev. J. Haynes, of Towcester. was 
in the chair. 

UPWELL, NEAR WIsBECH,— On Monday, the 30th, 
there was a fair attendance at the Public Hall to 
hear Mr. Lummis. Mr. Robb presided. Mr. 
Lummis’s lecture was chiefly on the recent Church 
Congress, at the close of which the Rev. Mr. 
Burton, Curate of Upwell, opposed, and was suc- 
cessfully answered by thelecturer. A disestabli:h- 
ment resolution was carried. 

WisBecH FEN. — Many persons came for miles to 
hear Mr. Lummis here on Tuesday evening. 

WALTON, NEAR WisBEcH.—Mp, Moles , presided 
over a hearty meeting here on Wednesday evening. 
A local branch of the Wisbech auxiliary was 
formed. ; 

Yax.Ley.—At the invitation of friends here, Mr. 
Lummis lectured in the Independent Chapel on 
Thursday. The audience was good. The vicar 
had promised attendance, but did not appear. Dis- 
establishment resolution unanimously passed. 

Mansa.—-An excellent meeting was held here on 
Friday, under the presidency of the Rev. C. 
Shreave. Disestablishment resolution passed unani- 
mously. 

MEETINGS BY MR. Grunpy.—Mr. Grundy, of 
Bristol, has recently held several meetings in 
Somersetshire, which were unavoidably withheld 
from our last number. On Oct. 29 there was a 
meeting at Pitney, the Rev. T. Kyte presiding ; 
on the 30th at CHARLTON ADAM, Mr. W. Hicks in 
the chair; on the 3lst at BAB Cary, Mr. J. 
Thompson in the chair; on Nov. 1 at ILCHESTER, 
the Rev. J. Sharman in the chair; and on Nov. 2 
at KEINTON, Mr. G. Jarvis in the chair. 

Tow Law.—The Newcastle Chronicle reports a 
large meeting, held by the Rev. J. Browne, the 
Rev. W. Graham in the chair, on Nov. 2. A gen- 
tleman who wished to oppose refrained on the 
ground that the building ‘‘ was a place of sacred 
worship, and not a proper place of discussion, 

BroMLrEY-BY-Bow.—On Tuesday evening, Nov. 
6, Mr. H. V. Wigg lectured to the young men in 
connection with the Bruce Road Congregational 
Church. Subject —“ Disestablishment: who will 
gain by it?” The Rev. W. Edwards, pastor, pre- 
sided, and, although the rain fell in torrents, there 
was a fair attendance. At the very outset Mr. 
Wigg was met with opposition—a band of hired 
rowdies from a distance coming for the purpose of 
creating a disturbance and breaking up the meeting. 
In this they did not succeed, for the lecturer kept 
on until he had finished hislecture. The inevitable 
Mr. Reed, who this time spoke by invitation, then 
replied. A great disturbance followed, and the 
meeting was brought abruptly to a close by a vote 
of thanks to the chair. The Hast London Observer, 
a Tory paper, devotes a column and a-half to this 


meeting. 


It is telegraphed from Rome that the project for 
re-establishing the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
Scotland will take effect at the Consistory to be 
held at Christmas. 

It is stated that as a set-off to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish tour, Lord Beaconsfield intends to give a 
charter of incorporation to the Catholic University 
of Ireland. [We don't believe it. His lordship is 
not the man to thrust his hand into a hornet’s 
nest. 

Tus Girr ro THE Irish CHURCH. — Lord 
Leconfield writes explaining the announcement 
of his gift of 25,0001. to the Irish Church. 
Under the Irish Church Act, he says, the 
Church Commissioners awarded him 20,000/. as 
compensation for loss of patronage. This sum he 
has divided among the several parishes in which he 
held property for Church purposes, and the balance 
he gave to the diocesan funds of Clare and 
Limerick. The diocese of Clare and parishes 
received about 15, 000“. | 

MINISTERIAL SHIFTINGS —The Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
of Bally jamesduff, county Cavan, has resigned the 
incumbency which he held in the Episcopal Church, 
in order to become the pastor of a Congregational 
church in England. Congregationali«m in Scotland 
has lately suffered the loss of two ministers by 
secession. The Rev. ly. 
Dundee and Glasgow, has petitioned for admisions 
to the United Presbyterian Church ; while the Rev. 
Mr. Mathieson, of the Bernard-street Congrega- 
tional Church, Glasgow, has intimated his inten- 
tion of resigning his connection with the Congrega- 
tional body aud joining the Church of Scotland, in 


consequence of the suicidal principles upon 


Mr. Cook, formerly of 


„ 


—— 


which Congregational churches are managed.” 
The feeling of the congregation in regard to the 
course taken by their pastor seems to be divided, 
and it is said that a considerable proportion will 
follow Mr. Mathieson to the Establishment. 

THE Buriats QuEstTIoN.—The London correspon- 
dent of the Leeds Mercury says :—‘‘ Early in the 
day as it is for such speculations, considerable 
curiosity is felt with respect to the position Lord 
Beaconsfield will take up on the burials question 
next session. That he will have to give it promi- 
nence is on all hands admitted, and that he will 
surrender what he has so long fruitlessly attempted 
to defend, is also accepted asa cer ainty. I believe 
the attitude of resistance he last assumed was in 
reality meant to pave the way for concession. Nor 
am I singular in that belief. I still further believe 
that the noble Earl, though he has fought the 
question out of mere considerations of expediency, 
has in his own mind long ago abandoned it as 
untenable. The action of the archbishops has 
settled the point, and rumour is sadly at fault, if 
the Government do not, when Parliament re- 
assembles, unreservedly surrender. The Mini- 
sterial apology will be as simple as, I am told, it 
will be effectual. It will simply be urged that 
public opinion is opposed to the preservation of the 
inviolability of the churchyards, and that the lead- 
ing minds of the Church itself have themselves 
given up what enlightened opinion has discovered 
cannot with any show of decency be retained.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON Nonconrormity.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from Mr. Gladstone's article on 
‘* The County Franchise, and Mr. Lowe thereon,” 
in the current number of the Ninctcenth Century 
—‘*In the rural controversy between capital and 
labour, even apart from one gross and unforgotten 
offence ia a higher rank, the parochial clergy have 
not always been able to abstain from partisanship, 
and where they have been partisans, it has com- 
monly not been on the side of labour. Notwith- 
standing their general and exemplary devotion to 
parochial duty, this has tended to stimulate a 
feeling in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Church, Of this sentiment I cannot measure the 
breadth or depth; but it may be found to form a 
real ingredient in the general question. It has been 
further stimulated by one incidental circumstance 
far from unimportant. The agricultural labourers, 
in managing their case as to wages, have required 
the aid of speakers, who are rather harshly named 
agitators ; and the speakers among them are com- 
monly those who, through the conduct of religious 
exercises, are placed more or less in alliance with 
Nonconformity. I need hardly add that Noncon- 
formity, which still supplies to so large an extent 
the backbone of British Liberalism is now largely 
intent on effecting disestablishment.” 


THE BisHor oF TRURO AND THE DISSENTERS OF 
CoRNWALL.—In a published letter in reply to an 
inquiry as to the accuracy of Mr. Bright’s state- 
ment in his speech at Rochdale last Wednesday 
Bishop Benson says :—‘‘ He attributes to me words 
I never said, meanings I never meant, thoughts 
which I never think. I should suppose him misled 
by some reporter’s attempt at ‘condensation,’ only 
he puts into my mouth the very words that 
the Church’s duty is ‘to stir up its organisations 
in every possible way to contend with, and 
if possible, suppress Dissent,’ since he presentl: 
explains that the very word ‘supplant,’ which 
tlipped from him so naturally, was not mine. 
Again and again in this county have I publicly told 
Churchmen that our duty was ‘not to crusade 
against Dissent,’ but to do our own work and live 
our lives to Christ. Again and again have I bid 
them remember joyfully what Cornwall and the 
Church owe to Wesley. The same local journals 
which give Mr. Bright’s misapprehensions give 
in their next column my own appreciation of 
modern Wesleyan missions. ‘ They set a noble 
example,’ I said at a public meeting two evenings 
before Mr. Bright delivered his charge, ‘of the way 
in which we should deal, not only with external 
things, but still more with the spirit of the Gospel 
of Christ.’ Your letter awaits me on my return to- 
nigbt from the annual mayor's dinner, where the 
Mayor of Truro in his speech and the Corporation 
(almost wholly Nouconformist) united with cheers 
to repudiate for me Mr. Bright’s statements as 
utterly unlike the language and the tone and the 
conduct which they have seen in me.” 

Tue Cuurcn ASSOCIATION AND THE CONFES- 
SIONAL.—A conference under the auspices of the 
Church Association was held on Wednesday in the 
Masonic Hall, Birmingham. Mr. T. R. Andrews, 
chairman of the . the assoviation, presided. 
The chairman, in his addrees, referred to the sub- 
ject of the confessional, and said the memorial 
agreed upon at the Exeter Hall meeting had been 
sent round the couatry and had received more than 
200.000 signatures. He called attention to a book 
published by the London Church Extension Asso. 
ciation, called A Second Catechism for the 
Children of the Church,” and read extracts there- 
from in favour of the confessional and absolution. 
It was bad enough that books like ‘‘The Priest 11 
Absolution” should vitiate the minds of adults, 
but that the minds of the young should be par. 
sistently corrupted by the circulation of a book like 
the one mentioned above was a far more serious 
matter, yet the book was being furnished by 
members of the Holy Cross to a sisterhood who 
visited many of the hospitals in London. Various 
papers were afterwards read. One was on the * 
2 which was now made to provide a third link 

tween the Universities and the ministry by the 
establishment of inetitutions at Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, where men who have taken their degrees 
may have special preparation for holy orders with- 
out being in danger of the professional exclusive- 
ness which was attributed to the ordinary theo- 
logical college. There was also a full discussion on 
the subject, Can the desire of the people for more 
cheerful and musical worship in our churches be 
met without damage to the simplicity and 
spirituality of worship?” the feeling being gene- 
rally in the affirmative, 

Mr. E. A. Leatruam, M. P., on THe Eccte- 
SIASTICAL QUEsTIONS oF Last Sgss1on.—In the 
course of his address to his constituents, delivered 
on Friday evening last, the hon. member for 
Huddersfield said :--Well, we had the burials 
question. Wedid not make much way with that. 
The Government introduced a bill so absurd that 
the common sense of the House of Lords revolted 
at it— (loud cheers) - but, more Tory than the House 
of Lords, the Government threw uptheir bill, because 
the Lords insisted upon introducing amendments 
which might have made it just. What mutter? The 
two great interests upon which the Government leans 
rejoiced: the publicans broke forth into singing, 
and all the part ons clapped their hands. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) But if there be one thing 
that is more certain than the opening of church- 
yards to Dissenters, it is the closing of public- 
houses in Ireland upon the Sunday. (Cheers) 
Speaking of parsons reminds me of livings. 
(Laughter.) Some of you may be aware that I 
ventured to bring the whole subject of the common 
sale of livings before Parliament. I don’t think I 
had any reason to feel diseatisfied with the result. 
Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, declared that the 
purchase of a next presentation” was a worse 
crime than the purchase of a vote, and the House 
of Commons unanimously passed this resolution :— 
„That it is desirable to adopt measures for pro- 
venting simoniacal evasions of the law, and check- 
ing abuses in the sale of livings in private patron- 
age.” Ishall be curious to see by what measures 
this Conservative House of Commons proposes to 
remove an abuse which an enlightened prelate tells 
us is 80 gross and crying that—I use his words— 
‘*they nullify the reasons for the existence of a 
Church atall.” There are some people—not pre- 
lates—who think that those abuses have been so 
built into the system of the Establishment that 
they cannot be removed without taking down the 
building. Be that as it may, I can promise you one 
thing, and that is, that the question shall not rest 
where it is. (Hear, hear.) , 


Free Cnouncn Lecrures on CHURCH AND 
State. —On Thursday evening last Principal Rainy, 
of the Free Church College, delivered the first of 
three lectures on the subject of Church and State, 
which it bas been arranged will be delivered weekly 
in Free St. George's * Edinburgh. Lord 
Moncreiff will deliver the second, and Mr. A. 
Taylor Innes the third of the couree. Dr. Rainy 
took as the subject of his address, ‘‘ Relations of 
Church and State from Constantine to the Refor- 
mation.” The chair was occupied by the Rev, A. 
Whyte, and there was an influential attendance. 
In a clear and lucid manner Dr. Rainy traced the 
history of the Church, showing that imperceptibly 
to itself it drifted into recognition and patronage 
by the State. He maintained that the Church was 
bound to consider well to what sort of State she 
would concede her great and grave position, and 
what sort of use of it the State was likely to make. 
Whatever might be said of some particular effects 
of this alliance as it had been exemplified in 
time past, no one should be insensible to 
the great place it had filled and the great 
influence it had excited, and by this, espe- 
cially as exemplified of old, the conception of 
the absolute claims of Christ to be received stood 
out embodied to the minds of men in a great institu-. 
tion, in which the consent of the commonwealth - 
bore testimony to the mission of the Church, If the 
time had come, or was coming, for changes in this 
respect, he for one did not underratc the magnitude 
of the change from that which was, to that 
which would then be. A great place would be 
empty, and it must be the care of Christian men 
to provide for its being adequately supplied by other 
forms of influence and impression. But he held 
that the weight and worth of it in this respect always 
depended on its being a real embodiment in that: 
form, and the main embodiment of the com- 
munity’s value and respect for Christianity. When 
that sentiment took other embodiments, when the 
institution maintained could no longer be even 
roughly identified with the Christianity of the 
country, and when the relation in which it stood 
ty the sentiment he referred to, as well as to political 
interests and parties, had become matter of debate; 
then, in his opinion, it was deceptive any longer to 
impute to ita continuance the influence and impor- 
tance which, in other circumstances, it might 
legitimately claim. } 

Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.--A USEFUL 
Stipe oF THE TonGguE.—The Most Reverend A. C. 
Tait, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, is so sensible 
and so moderate a man that we are bound to re- 
spect his opinion, especially in those matters with 
which he is more particularly conversant, such as 
the relations between Church and State. ‘The 
other day, he used an argument, which, though we 
have heard it before, demands our earnest cor- 
sideration, for reasons which, though powerful on a 
Liberation platform, are ten times as potent in the 
mouth of au archbishop of a State Church. His 
grace was addressing bimself to those of his clergy 
who desired freedom from State control in order 


that the living voice of the Church might express 
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itself. He applied to them an argumentum ad 
hominem to the effect that disestablishment might 
not be the means of furthering their views as 
Ritualists, inasmuch as in Ireland, where freedom 
had been established in the Church, a strong spirit 
of Protestantism had been displayed. The arch- 
bishop afterwards felt that he had incautious, 
and acknowledged that his words might be used as 
very strong argument in favour of disestablishment. 
In attacking his Ritualistic enemy, he had forgotten 
his Liberationist foe, and had made a damaging 
_ confession. Notwithstanding his Scotch caution, 
backed up by his clerical reserve, supported by his 
archiepiscopal responsibility, the truth had popped 
out, and once out, it was too late to put it back. 
Whatever hesitation we may have felt in the 
matter before, we are sure that it would never do 
to resist the truth as uttered by an archbisho 
This admission is a curious commentary on the 
„ pulwark of Protestantism” theory. The dis- 
established Church of Ireland is admitted by Dr. 
Tait to be ripe A Protestant, while the Esta- 
blished Church of England is making rapid strides 
towards Romanism. The Ritualist element is 
being repeatedly condemned by the bishops ; it has 
been again and again punished by courts of law; a 
special Act of Parliament has been formed to check 
it; yet it waxes fat, and kicks against bishops, 
judges, and the whole machinery of the State. 
Why not adopt the archbishop’s suggestion, and 
ive the Church of England free scope to develop 
its Protestantism? His grace would like the re- 
sult ; is he prepared to pay for it by disestablish- 
ment and disendowment ?—Brad/ford Observer. 

A Consistent Mayor.---On Friday last Mr. 
J. D. Smith was unanimously elected Mayor of Nor- 
wich for the ensuing year, on the motion of Mr. 
J. H. Tillett, seconded by Mr. E. Field. In return- 
ing thanks for the honour done to him, the new 
Mayor (as we learn from the Hastern Daily Press) 
spoke as follows :— 


It is known to all of you, and it has been alluded to 


this morning, that I am supposed to be a man of 


advanced and extreme opinions. (Liberal applause.) 
I can only say this, that what I am, I am from convic- 
tion and thought—(Hear, hear)—and I have lived long 
enough in the world, and I have mixed often enough 
with those who differ from me in opinion, to believe 
that they are equally conscientious, and that with 
myself they are influenced by the same single desire to 
out the convictions of their own minds, (Hear, 
hear.) Gentlemen, I am a Nonconformust ; I am a poli- 
tical Dissenter—(‘‘ Hear, bear from the Liberals; 
langhter from the Conservatives)—ana I am not 
asbamed of standing up in the presence of my fellow- 
citigens and declaring my sentiinents on those impor- 
tant questions, Gentlemen, I should be k 0 
myself as a Dissenter if I were not political. I mention 
this in order that I may be understood from the com- 
mencement of my presidency in this Council, because 
generally it has been customary in days that have gone 
by for the cbief magistrate of our city to ask for the 
honour of this council and of the magistrates and 
of others to meet in a certain place in our 
city, and there with due form and pomp to 
repare themselves to enter into the House of 
God. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, next Sunday is 
what is valled Hospital Sunday, and I have a perfect 
right, in consequence of that old custom, to ask this 
council and the magistrates of our city to accompany 
me on that occasion to the conventicle that | have 
attended for the last fifty years. (Liberal applause and 
cheers.) Last Sunday, at the meeting-house to which 
I go, the announcement was made that next Sunday 
there would be a collection for the hospital, and I am 
proud to say that though it is but a small p and a 
small community, we had the honour in that place of 
sending the est subscription to the Indian Famine 
Relief Fund of any place in this city. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, I object to goto the House of with 
the tinsel pomp of this world. I think thé sublime 
service of the Almighty God is not benefited by such 
proceedings ; therefore 1 equally object to ask you, gen- 
tlemen, and the magistrates of the city, to accompa y 
me there, as I should to accompany them to the Cathe- 
dral Church. Therefore let me say that during my 
year of office I shall not ey the presence of the 
officials in connection with this corporation from the 
town-clerk downwards on the Sunday. (Hear, hear.) 


The Rev. F. Bell, the Singing Preacher,” is now 
in Liverpool, and thousands of persons are said to 
be drawn to his services, which are held twice 
a day. 

IN CONSUMPTION AND WASTING DISEASES THE EFFT- 
cacy OF DR. DE JoncH’s Ligut-Brown Cop LIVER OIL 
1s UNEQUALLED.—Dr. Henry Hanks, author of ‘‘ Con- 
sumption: Its Treatment and Curability,” writes :— 
The superior efficacy of Dr. de — wg Light- Brown 
Cod Liver Oil over — eae il — ved, in 
my experience, unequivucal. atients who have per- 
ined ä months in the use of the latter, with 
scarcely any * improvement, have, after a 
brief trial of Dr. e Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, acquired such fatness, and those distressing 
symptoms accompanying emaciation bave so rapidly 
subsided, that 1 have been induced to confide in its 
reputed remedial powers, and oonsequently to advise 
its substitution for the Pale Cod Liver Oil.“ Mr. 
Benjamin Clarke, M. R. C. S., F. L. S, author of Notes 
and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses,” 
writes: — The effect of the Pale Oil on the circula ion 
is so feebly marked as not to be perceptible ; so that 
in some cases of extreme debility, the r from 
the slowness of its action, is in danger of sinking from 
exhaustion, or the disease, as in coosumption, may 
become incurable from protraction. My inference agrees 
with the remark that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Oil effects a cure in half the time that the Pale Oil 
does.” Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is 
seld only in capsuled imperial half-pints, 28. 6d. ; 
pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; by all chemists. Sole 
consignees, Ansar, Harford, and Co., 77, Strand, 
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Beligions und Benominutional News. 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
NORTH WALES. 


The first anniversary of the ‘‘ Society to Esta- 
blish aud Sustain English Congregational Churches 
in North Wales” has been commemorated in 
Chester by a series of meetings. They commenced 
on Monday afternoon, Nov. 5, when the Execative 
Council, which is composed of about forty 12 

} tional ministers and laymen of Nort 
Wales and border counties, met in Northgate Con- 
gregational Church. In the evening a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E. Paxton Hood, of Man- 
chester. On Tuesday afternoon a conference was 
held in Queen-street Cor gregation al Chapel. There 
was a large and influential attendance of ministers 
and laymen. 

Mr. S. Morey, M P., presided, and introduced the 
business, saying that he represented a large amount 
of English sympathy with their object. fore ad- 
verting to the special question beforethem he referred 
to one or two outside subjects. He would ask them 
not to be afraid of being called political Dissenters, 
(Hear, hear.) He thoroughly believed that no Dis- 
sent was wortby the name that was not the result 
of deep religious conviction. He did not believe 
in the mere political usage of Nonconformists. 
They had, however, to work through political 
agencies. They had to secure votes in the House 
of Commons; and they had to see that rights which 
they believed would be conducive to the well-being 
of the country were secured in the regular and con- 
stitutional methods. (Hear, hear.) He believed 
that drink was doing more evil in England than all 
other causes put 13 that it was doing more 
to keep the people down, socially, politically, and, 
above all, religiously. (Hear, hear.) It was their 
positive and bounden duty as religious men, to use 
all their influence, whether it was social, religious, 
or political, to try to modify and mitigate in some 
degree that enormous social evil. (Hear.) It had 
been suggested lately, and he was glad to think 
that already a response had been heard in the Prin- 
cipality, that Wales should do what Ireland had 
been doing—demand for herself the closing of 

ublic-houses on Sunday. (Applause.) After re- 

erring to the-reprehensible conduct of the Govern- 

ment in respect to the Irish Bill, he said that, in 
his belief, the future of England was a dark one 
unless they did something to check this most enor- 
mous evil. (Hear, hear.) The next subject he 
wished to refer to was the Burials question, 
in respect to which he said the clergy 
at the recent Church Congress rejected, almost 
with ferocity, Lord Harrowby's amendment 
which he heartily wished might be carried as it 
stood. It had been suggested that a clergyman 
would not be acting illegally in allowing a funeral 
service by Dissentiog ministers in his churchyard. 
He should like to see the experiment tried. Mr. 
Morley also 2 to the numberless 3 of 

tty persecution still going on in remote and quiet 
. villages, . — public observation, 
where the penny newspaper —an inestimable bless- 
ing did not find its way. He then explained the 
specific object of the conference, and took occasion 
to condemn the divisions among Nonconformists, 
and their disposition to build against each other 
rather than to act in union. 

The Rev. D. Burrorp Hooke, of Mold, then read 
the report, which describes the origin of the 
society and the work of the past year. Many 
places had been visited by members of the 
committee, and many small grants of money had 
been made. Nearly twenty applications for aid 
had been already received for the ensuing year, in- 
cluding several for help to erect new churches. 
Reference was made tothe special conference held 
in Liverpool at the erd of March, and to a con- 
ference held in August with the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists with a special view to avoid the needless 
multiplication of English churches in small Welsh 
towns, the recommendations of which meeting had 
been endorsed by that body. After an allusion to 
the * need of increased pecuniary need, the 
report concluded by referring to the advantages 
that had resulted from the bringing together of the 
Co tional ministers of the six northern coun- 
ties of Wales, to the increase of English settlers, 
and to the importance of their Church system 
becoming adapted to the varying needs of the age. 
The statement of the treasurer (Mr. Thomas Min- 
sbull, of Oswestry) showed that the receipts had 
been nearly 4004 during the first year of their 
existence, 

The adoption of the report was moved by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Liverpool, seconded by the 
Rev. J. S. Riley, of Holywell, and carried. The 
Rev. P. W. Darnton then moved the appointment 
of a committee of six to co-operate with a similar 
committee representing other bodies, with a view 
to prevent the needless multiplication of English 
in Welsh towns. This was seconded by 
Mr. Minsbull, and supported by the Rev. T. Gas- 
quione, of Oswestry, who thought that, in water- 
ing-places especially, where English friends were 
not numerous as residents, there might be united 
ions, The same. 1 ight be 

y two different bodies. . Thomas 

said that the difficulty in that case was 
that the Calvinistic churches were the pro- 
of the body. Mr. Morley urged 

united action and the sinking of differences 
in order to advance the great object of the 


The united action was fall of promise, and 
he trusted that it would be carried out. Mr, 
Harris, of Liverpool, said that in some towns there 
were no fewer than five or six small Nonconformist 
chapels, each differing by a hair’s-breadth in their 
church government. The resolution was cordially 
adopted. 

After resolutions had been carried in favour of 
the closing of public-houses on Sunday and the 
= of the Contagious Diseases Acts, Mr. Morl 
offered to devote 200/. a year for five years 
the support of ministers and the building of places 
of worship by the society. He had had a 
handsome return for money applied in South Wales, 
and he desired to stimulate the society to action. 
The Rev. P. W. Darnton proposed a vote of 
thanks to the hon. secretary, the Rev. 
Burford Hooke. He knew how he had de- 
voted time and trouble to the interests of the 
society, working day after day and almost night 
afser night. That society would never have existed 
but for Mr. Hooke ; and he had fostered and cared 
for it in a way that perhaps no one else would have 
done. The resolution was heartily adopted, and 
the conference adjourned.. 

There was a further conference in the evening, 
Mr. Morley again presiding. In the course of his 
speech he said he had been thankful to observe 
that day a decided disposition to see if it was not 
possible, at all events between themselves and the 
Calvinistic Methodists, to maik out some course of 
action that would not in any way compromise their 
own respective opinions, which would maintain 
their independence as separate religious bodies, and 
yet enable them in common to preach Christ to the 
people. (Applause.) He certainly believed that 
nothing more important, or more worthy of united 
co-operation, could join the churches together. 
He could consistently say that he had a less desire 
to spread teaching or evangelisation in the prin- 
ciples which distinguished them as Congrega- 
tionalists than to spread the religion of Christ 
amongst the people. He hoped that they would see 
their way to that kind of united action which he 
thought would be a power in the minds and under- 
standings of those whom they wished to influence. 


Highly eulogising the active and self-denying 


labours of Mr. Hooke, the hon. secretary, he pre- 
sented him, in the name of the committee, with a 
cheque for 28/., which that gentleman suitably 
acknowledged. 

Stirring addresses were delivered by the Rev. A, 
Francis, and the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Bradford. 
The Rev. E. Morris, president of the Cheshire 
Congregational Union, raid that when he became 
connected with the County Association, ten or 
eleven years ago, their funds were considerably 
under 2001. They now reached 1,000/.—(cheers)— 
and he described how they had founded a younger 
system in Shropshire, and been enabled to help 
other kindred societies, In the name of the Cheshire 
Congregational Union he hoped that this society 
would be a glorious success, and they would put 
their shoulders to the wheel sothat the result would 
be a credit to themselves and a glory to God. He 
had to propose, — 

That the bearty thanks of that meeting be given to 
the chairman for presiding, and also to him for his 
very generous gift of 200/. a year for five years towards 
the support of English Congregational ministers and 
churches in North Wales. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Oliver Jones, of Liverpool, seconded the 
motion, which was supported by Mr. Darnton, and 
carried with acclamation. In responding, Mr. 
Morley said that after thoroughly investigating the 
objects of the society, he was fully persuaded they 
would be making no mistake in affording it their 
warmest support and co-operation. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then came to a close with the 
benediction. 


REGENT’S PARK COLLEGE, 


The annual meeting of the subscribers to Regent’s 
Park College was held on Tuesday evening at the 
college. Mr. George F. Muntz, of Umberslade, 
near Birmingham, occupied the chair, and in his 
opening speech said that, like all other institutions 
of its ind, the means at the disposal of the college 
were inadequate to its work, for if the Church ever 
needed educated and intelligent pastors she needed 
them now. Looking over the list of past students 
they would find many honoured names, and some 
were now stationed in India, Africa, Jamaica, and 
elsewhere, whose memory still lived, and he hoped © 
would still live, amongst them. 

Dr. Anaus, the president, read the report of the 
committee, which stated that of the ministerial 
studlents, nine had left for ministerial work during 


tthe year. To supply these vacancies fourteen 


ministerial students been admitted out of 
twenty applicants. Six lay students had also been 
received, of whom two were sons of missionaries, 
and five of the six were hoping to give themselves 
to the ministry. The entire oumber of students 
was forty-four. The public services conducted by 
students during the forty weeks of the session had 
amounted to 1,056, not including services for chil- 
dren or services in the open air. As the number 
of ministerial students was greater than last year 
the committee would be glad to secure new preach- 
ing-stations. Since the last annual ing two 
students had matriculated in the University of 
London. The finances of the college the com- 
mittee were thankful to report favourably upon. 
Last year ended with a debt of 32/., this year 
ended with a balance in hand of 47/, The total 
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and, after deducting expenditure, a balance of 
471. 138. Ad. remained in the hands of the treasurer. 
Professor NEwIn, of New College, spoke upon 
„The Relation of our Colleges to our Churches,” 
which, he said, had never yet, at least, in the 
two Congregational denominations, received the 
consideration which it deserved. And yet the moment 
they came away ftom the very narrowest concep- 
tion of the; church, it must be felt that a college 
was fulfilling a most important function in their 
church-life. Still there was no recognised connec- 
tion, and no organic relation, between the two. 
The churches left the managers of their colleges to 
a glorious—nay, he must not say that, to the 
miserable, liberty of doing what they pleased. He 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report, 
and alluded with satisfaction to the manifestly in- 
creasing union between Regent’s Park and New 
Colleges. The Rev. C. M. BIRRELL seconded the 
resolution, and said the report was one of the best 
and most encouraging he had heard of the college. 
The Rev. Hunt Cooke (of Richmond) moved a 
vote of thanks to the examiners, to the con- 
tributors, and especially to the managers of the 
Baptist Fand for their usual grant. In doing so he 
stated that the committee appointed to raise some 
fitting memorial to the late Dr. Davies had raised 
and funded a sum to enable them to give a prize of 
ten guineas annually to the student who was most 
proficient in Semitic languages, and he urged upon 
the students perseverance in perfecting themselves 
in the Hebrew language. The Kev. Dr. UNDERHILL 
then delivered an address to the students, 
in which he impressed upon them the necessity 
of adhering to the fundamentals of Christian 
faith as given in the New Testament, and urged 
the vital importance of having as a foundation for 
their preaching a simple faith in the doctrines of the 
atonement and resurrection, which must be accepted 
as facts, and not questioned as theories. If they 
were not to preach anything supernatural they 
would be unable to preach Christ, in whom alone 
they knew there was eternal life. Christianity was 
essentially based on the supernatural life, the 
- supernatural death, and the supernatural resurrec- 
tion of Christ, its founder and our hope. 
The Rev. E. CLAnKR, of Spezzia, proposed a vote 
of thanks to the officers and committee, which was 
seconded by Mr. J. BENHAM. 


The London Baptist Association is erecting a 
chapel at Leytonstone. This association builds a 
place of wors - each year. 

Six memorial stones of a Wesleyan Chapel, which 
is to be erected in Lower Union-street, Torquay, 
were laid on Friday. The building will cost 6,000/., 
of which 4,000/. have already been subscribed. 

At the time of the establishment of the Wesleyan 
Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund, the donomina- 
tion had not 40,000 sittings in the metropolis. 
Now, by the assistance of the fund, and by local 
efforts in chapel building, it has accommodation 
for 105,000. 

The Rev. Benjamin Waugh, by medical advice, 
has resigned the pastorate of the Maize Hill Congre- 
gational Church, Greenwich, which he has held for 
eleven years. Mr. Waugh also relinquishes all 
pulpit work for twelve months. At the last elec- 
tion, on account of his health, Mr. Waugh retired 


from the school board, but this step has not secured 


sufficient rest. 

MR. SPURGEON preached a sermon in the Metro- 

litan Tabernacle on Thursday night to a very 
urge congregation, consisting to a considerable 
extent of Sunday-school teachers, to whom the 
sermon was especially addressed in connection with 
the recent sittings in London of the Sunday School 
Union. From the text, ‘‘ Let us not be weary in 
well-doing, for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not,” the preacher deduced several lessons 


appl cable to the occasion. 
HE CHRISTIAN Community.—Mr. J. Atkinson, 
the secretary of the Christian Community —a 


society very largely engaged in workhouse visitation 
. from the Poplar Board of 
Guardians to send the agents of the society to give 
spiritual instruction to the inmates of the Union. 

he work will be commenced forthwith, and the 
best results may be anticipated, as the agents of 
this society are tried men, whose services in this 
good work must have the sympathy of Christians 
of every denomination. 

BIsnorsdarRn Cuapert.—On Tuesday evening, 
November 6, the Rev. R. S. Holmes, late of North- 
ampton, was recognised as the ** of Bishopsgate 
Chapel. The Rev. Dr. Reynolds presided, and the 
following ministers were present, most of whom 
took part in the service :—The Rev. Dr. Allon, Dr. 
Evans, of Cheshunt College, the Rev. W. Braden, 
G. D. Macgregor, T. Sissops, J. de Kewer Williams, 
H. Stent, and others. 

Scorrisn CoNGREGATIONAL HALL. — The session 
1877.78 of the Scottish 2 „ Church's 
Theological Hall was opened on Wednesday after- 
noon in Augustine Church, Edinburgh, with an in- 
augural address by the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Alexander, 
the Principal. There was a large attendance of 
ladies and gentlemen. The Rev. Mr. Cullen occu- 

ied the chair. After devotional exercises, the 

hairman briefly indicated the various changes 
through which the hall had passed since 1811, 
tiaced the progress of it from that time till the 
eee day, and congrstulated Dr. Alexander on 

is appointment to the principalship. Mr. Jarvie, 
secretary, explained that the endowment of the 
principal’s chair. was due to the munificent donation 
of £10,000 by Mrs. Baxter, of Balgay, Forfarshire. 
In the course ot his address, Dr. Alexander said 


that the education of the rising ministry was a 
matter which concerned not the ministry alone, but 
the whole Church as well. If error was to be 
refuted, and the assailants of the truth were to be 
repelled, it could only be by men who had been 
trained to habits of clear and accurate thinking, 
who were skilled in didactics, and who had a com- 
petent acquaintance with those departments of 
knowledge from which the assaults might be made. 
Dr. Alexander then sketched the different depart- 
ments of professional study in which such training 
should be specially conducted. Professor Robie, 
who shortly addressed the meeting, remarked that 
it was painful to hear what came from Christian 
pulpits about ‘impending revolutions in theology 
and ‘‘ transitions of religious thought,” the goal of 
which nobody knew. There seemed to be ministers 
in the position of timid sailors, watching the sky 
and preparing to throw overboard part of the cargo 
if that might save the ship. The proceedings were 
closed with a benediction. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE, 


— — — 


Last evening the Rev. E. R. Conder, M. A., of 
Leeds, delivered the fourth lecture of the series at 
the Memorial Hall, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Dr. Raleigh. The subject was, The Voice 
from Heaven.“ 

The LECTURER commenced by saying that reve- 
lation was neither an unreal nor an unfamiliar 
process. Our daily life was a perpetual revelation 
of our inner self, and a perpetual discovery of the 
inner-selves of others. Our conscience was an 
unseen world to everyone else. Men would often 
spend much time in the effort to keep their 
inner self within their own grasp, but their 
secrets would ooze out. Actions would often speak 
louder than words. Persons whom we had never 
seen might become more intimately known to us than 
our own neighbours through their reported action, 
and by the feelings their writings might excite in 
others. We might even detect in another person 
that of which he was himself wholly unconscious. 
Now, if God existed, it must be possible for him to 
reveal Himself to us, just as it was possible for men 
to reveal themselves to their fellow-men. To admit 
the existence of an Infinite Mind, in whose thought 
the universe pre-existed, and whose will it 
embodies, and yet to deny the possibility of 
Divine revelation, was absurd. It was incon- 
ceivable that the Parent of Man, if loving man as His 
offspring, should withhold from him that know- 
ledge which was the noblest, the most desirable, 
the most ueeful—viz., he knowledge of himself. 
The only reply that could be urged was that it was 
not a question of God’s power, but of man’s capa- 
city, and that man’s intellectual nature shut him 
up within impassable barriers which no real know- 
ledge of God could penetrate. Such metaphysical 
scepticisms he had dealt with in the lectures which 
had been passed over; and here the simple reply 
must suffice—viz., that we do possess an idea of 
God, and we simply need to know whether it be 
true in the same sense as our ideas of 
nature, and other minds, are true, Would 
it bear the stress of whatever of emotion 
and action we could lay upon it. If so, it would 
be as valid as any other portion of our knowledge ; 
and this was all that religion required as a basis. 
Revelations pre-supposed the existence of a God; 
but it had been argued that revelation could not 
prove God’s existence. This was mere confusion of 
thought ; and what we were in quest of was not 
logical proof, but evidence on which the funda- 
mental premisses rested. Logically, every effect 
pre-supposed a cause; but in the order of reality 
the substance was revealed by its phenomena— 
cause by its effect. For the Bible, therefore, or 
any other book, containing a revelation from God, 
to be expected to furnish a logical proof 
of its existence, wonld be just like ex- 

acting the writer of a letter to begin 

y proving his own existence. The only way reve- 
lation could prove the existence of God was by re- 


vealing Him. It had been urged by some that a 


book of revelation was impossible, and that if a 
revelation of God were possible it must be direct 
and intuitive, appealing to the inner sense as words 
could never do. This object had great show of philo- 
sophic depth, but would not bear scrutiny. It 
would be forcible if the Bible were a theological 
treatise. Just as Shakespeare and Aristotle revealed 
minds superior to other men, so an exhibition of 
superhuman knowledge and power might convince 
us that the Book of Books must have a super- 
human Author; or if a work were written 
in different languages and at intervals of 
many centuries, and were yet found to have 
an organic unity and one purpose, and an unac- 
countable co-operation by many writers, the evi- 
dence of a controlling presence, a superhuman 
mind, would seem irresistible. But in point of fact, 
the books composing the Bible, contain not a 
formal didactic revelation, but the record of a con- 
tinuous historical revelation, giving a national his- 
tory and a personal experience, centering and 
culminating in a person whose character arid action 
was as essentially a part of the revelation as His 
words. This superhuman origin of the Bible has 
already been treated of with consummate ability in 
the first course of the present series of Congrega- 
tional Lectures, which has set so high a mark 
for his successors, by Mr. Henry Rogers, the 
whole of whose lecture might be regarded as a con- 
tribution to that special class of evidence now being 
dealt with, Any proof we might discern in the 


Scriptures of superhuman authorship was evidence 
of a superhuman author. No one who would admit 
that it had a superhuman author would deny that 
he was Divine; for if the Bible was not of man, 
it must be of God. He would consider, first, 
‘*What is the idea of Revelation we may derive 
from the Bible itself? The Scriptures conveyed 
their lessons under three distinct, but closely inter’ 
woven, thoughts or methods, which wemight call the 
historical, the oo hical, and the prophetical ; in · 
tertwined with which wasa fourth method, viz., the 
miraculous. The historical method formed the most 
prominent characteristic of the Bible. The Hebrew 
Scriptures professed to trace from the first father 
of mankind the descent and fortunes of a single 
race, and within that race a single line, which, 
from the eleventh century before Christ, became a 
royal line. This line emerged from the obscurity 
of five centuries in the person of Jesus, while the 
Jewish race, destroyed, scattered, and despised as 
a nation, rose to the unrivalled dignity of becoming 
the religious instructors of mankind. The bio- 
* element was prominent througbout the 
istory. A single life constituted the centre and 
organic unity of the Christian Scriptures. In the 
Books of Psalms, and in the historical as well as 
the prophetical Books of the Old Testament, and in 
the Epistles of the New Testament, we had a 
marvellous portraiture of personal experience and 
interior religious life such as no other literature 
could match. The most intensely religious spirits 
could but repeat what had been said, and even 
better said, by the apostles and prophets. With 
the history and biography alike, the 1 — 
element was interwoven. He need hardly explain 
that prophecy, as used in the Bible, was not predio- 
tion, but divinely-inspired speech. This prophetic 
element sometimes detached itself from the history, 
and biography and appeared in the didactic form, 
If inspiration were conceded, the miraculous could 
not be consistently denied. The idea of revelation 
gathered from the Bible, then, was double, 
viz, a revelation ab intra and a revelation 
ab extra. Revelation in the first sense 
was the direct action of the Divine mind 
upon selected individual human minds, im- 
ing to them thoughts and feelings of which, 
y the unaided working of their own faculties, 
they never could have become conscious, In the 
second sense, revelation was the manifestation of 
Divine power and presence, affecting and appealin 
to man’s outward consciousness, and capable o 
being communicated to many minds at once. This 
double idea was expressed under the name of 
prophecy, or inspiration and miracle; but it was 
not separated by any sharp boundary line. But 
this twofold idea would be wholly inadequate as 
representing the idea which constituted the ‘‘soul ” 
of the Bible, unless we included a third concep- 
tion, fundamental to the other two—viz., 
of that perfect control and incessant over- 
sight of the whole course of nature— human 
nature included—in its minutest parts and move- 
ments, which render the special manifestation of 
God by prophecy and miracle, not discordant, but 
harmonious, with the universal plan of order. Any 
common events might take on a miraculous cha- 
racter if it be the fulfilment of a prediction as the 
answer to a prayer. The miraculous element did 
not adhere to the narrative, but penetrated its 
substance and rooted itself in the history at its 
most vital juncture, so that to eliminate the 
miraculous element from the Bible, we must tear 
both the history and the biography to pieces. 


(Hear, hear.) Miracles were naver repre- 
sented as violations or suspensions of the 
laws of Nature, but as occurrences 830 be- 


yond its ordinary course as to betoken some 
ial exercise of the will that gave to those laws 
their power. According to the Scriptural idea of 
revelation, God is revealed in nature, as truly as in 
rophecy and miracle, and both revelations com- 
bins harmonise in Divine prophecies ; but one 
voice was far from being the mere echo of the other. 
Nature was a permanent revelation ; the written 
word was the record of a progressive and historical 
revelation, 1 to the revelation that man 
makes to man in his spoken or written words and 
daily actions, The lecturer then said he should 
roe d with the remaining of this discourse under 
two heads, viz., Inspiration and miracle—or, 
as the Hebrew form had it, the word of 
God, and the finger of God. Chemists told us that 
meteoric stones, containing compounds devoid of 
water, never could have been formed within the 
limits of this earth and atmosphere, and carry in 
t ieir structure proofs of their unearthly crigin. So 
in like manner, if we found in the Bible moral 
ideas so unlike what other literature could furnish, 
that the human mind was not competent to have 
originated, then we should have good reason to 
conclude that they proceeded from some super- 
human mind. To him it — — that the more 
thoroughly and honestly the Bible was studied, the 
more manifest it would become that it contained 
such superhuman ideas as would necessitate the belief 
that above and beyond its human writers it revealed 
the existence of a superhuman author. Mr. Rogers’s 
masterly and 5 work still left ground 
yet untrodden. That lecture, as well as the pre- 
sent one, both employed the same facts, but while 
in Mr. Rogers’s work the Bible was regarded as an 
existing product inexplicable or mere human 
authorship, the present argument would ascend 
from the superhuman product to a Divine author. 
The first distinctly biblical idea to which he would 
call attention was the idea of Divine law. In the 


opening pages of the sacred history man was repre 


ell gee ie . - 


if told it was a state of 
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sented as placed at the very outset under law in 
the shape of a Divine command—no other element 
but the one fundamental duty of obedience. 
Divine law was for the time represented 
by a single absolute prohibition. The next stage of 
development was seen in the Decalogue. Christ’s 
teaching revealed a yet higher view of law, in 
words quoted from Moses, but whose truth, depth, 
and breadth had not been known before—the law 
of love. All the law and the prophets hung upon 
the supreme duties ok Love to God and love to 
man.” This law did not substitute benevolence 
for duty. All the moral prohibitions were included 
under the law of love. ‘* Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbour ”’—‘‘ Love is the fulfilment of the 
law.” Lofty and comprehensive as this view of the 
Divine law was, it was incomplete till we attained 
the deeper view implied in the declaration that 
„man was made in the image of God.” The law 
of God was declared to be also the law of human 
nature. True obedience was not evforced submis- 
sion, buta loving conformity. True manhood lies 
in obedience ; and disobedience was not merely 
guilt, but ruin and the loss of soul. Divine law was 
thus presented in the Bible with ever-unfolding 
majesty—first, authority; second, morality ; third, | 
truth of action; fourth, love; fifth, loyalty to 
conscience. Without attempting any defence of 
the truth of this at present, he would merely call 
attention to its unique and superhuman character. 
Correlative with Divine law were two other Biblical 
ideas. First, the idea of sin, conceived as a trans- 
gression of the law ; aud, secondly, that of holi- 
ness conceived in a man as a moral likeness to 
God, and in God as that unchanging perfection 
of moral character whereby he is a law unto him- 
self. Sin, according to St. John’s definition, was 
nonconformity to the law of God. Primarily, sin 
was disobedience ; secondly, it was moral evil; 
thirdly, it was practically a falsehood; and 
fourthly, it was enmity towards God and a malfea- 
sance towards man. The third germ or idea of 
holiness was a negative one—a freedom from sin ; 
and another rudimentary conception of holiness 
was that of a consecration or devotion to the ser- 
vice of the Deity. The point to be here noted, as a 
matter of argument, was that what in other 
systems was taken for the substance and essence of 
holiness appeared iu the Bible as the mere wrappage, 
or envelope of a purer moral conception. Holiness in 
man was defined in the Bible as the image of holi- 
ness in God; and God's holiness was regarded as 
consisting in His wisdom, goodness, and righteous- 
ness, and the inimitable perfection of his moral 
character—‘‘ He is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity.” Where but in the Bible were we 
brought face to face with this stupendous idea of 
man's moral perfection, that spiritual manhood 
consisted in a resemblance to God, whereby man 
may become partaker of the Divine nature? The 
fourth idea, which shone in the pages of the Bible 
as clearly as the stars in the sky, was expressed 
in one of the most familiar words in man’s 
speech — love. This idea of Divine love 
forming, as it were, the crown of the theology of 
the Bible, was of slower growth than the other 
ideas already indicated, yet it was clearly marked 
in the pages of Deuteronomy ; it breathed a deep 
tenderness and even passionate fervour in the 
Psalms, through the prophetical writings ; and in 
the writings of St. John and St. Paul, it emerged 
in its completeness in the triple aspect of the love 
of God to mankind, in the love of God to each of 
His children, and in the love of God as a personal 
affection— We love Him because He first loved 
us. Another superhuman Biblical idea was 
that of ‘‘faitb,” constituting the image and 
root of the religious life. The New Testa- 
ment writers had filled this idea with a 
force and depth and glory as much beyond the 
heathen significance as a flame burning in oxygen 
outshines the flame burning in common air. One 
more of these characteristic ideas was too impor- 
tant to bs passed unnoticed—the idea of the king- 
dom of God. The idea was that of supreme 
happiness, in other words, our idea of heaven. One 
of the most barometric tests of character was our 
notion of happiness. It rose and fell with the level 
of man’s moral rature. What idea would men form 
ect and end- 
less happiness? The Bible idea was to see 
God, to be called the children of God, 
and see the crowning beatitudes of the Gospel ; 
to be where no defilement could enter, to be in a 
sinless society, to be at home where God dwells, 
and to be changed to His image by the Spirit of 
God, to be holy as God is holy, and to be pure as 
Christ is pure. The Hebrew Scriptures but dimly 
shadowed forth this blessedness. Whence, then, 
was this conception of supreme happiness drawn ? 
Did the spontaneous tendencies of human nature 
explain it? Were these unearthly glories the mere 


| 1 up to an irresistible certainty. To 


ak of miracles in the lump only led to confusion 
of thought ; and they ought to be examined sepa- 
rately or in groups. Having at some length 
examined the various objections that had been 
made to miracles having been wrought by 
God, and especially the objections of modern 
scientists, the lecturer said his argument resolved 
iteelf into this: that, d priori, if God existed as the 
Bible claimed to reveal Him, miracles were possible ; 
and, a posteriori, if the miracles recorded in the 
Bible were historically true, God existed. The 
lecturer proceeded then to show the peculiar 
appropriateness of the miracles recorded in the 
Scriptures to their place in human history, and to the 
persons by whom they were stated to have been 
wrought, and in conclusion he pointed out that 
there was a tyranny and bigotry in the scientific 
method of regarding miracles, against which the 
miracles themselves were a standing protest, for 
they appealed to the heart and the imagination, and 
— God to us as a ee person. They re- 
minded us that science should vanish away, but 
that the truth which faith and hope laid hold of 
should not vanish, but abide fast moored to infinite 
power and unchangeable love. 

The lecture was listened to with great attention 
throughout. The Rev. Dr. Raleigh pronounced 
the benediction at the close, and Mr. Conder 
announced that the title of next week’s lecture 
would be Jesus.” 


Correspondence, 


— — 


CANON CURTEIS IN REPLY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


SIR, —It would not, I fear, be difficult to adduce 
instances of rash and unfriendly language, on both 
sides, in this or any other important controversy. 
But who would desire (in Hooker’s words) to 
spend our few and wretched days in a tedious pro- 
secution of wearisome contentions?” Better far 
to acknowledge, with St. James, that if any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man” ; and 
that there are few of us who can justly lay claim to 
so proud a title. 

The real question now under debate falls, I 
think, into two parts—for your correspondents who 
have so kindly and fully replied to my previous 
letter will, I am sure, permit me to answer their 
remarks together, instead of separately—there is 
first the mere minor question, whether the tactics 
now being employed against the Church of England 
are either quite fair to her, or prudent with a 
view to the interests of religion in this country. 
And to this question, I respectfully submit, no 
answer has as yet been given. My difficulty is 
this, I cannot understand how a Society for Libera- 
ting the Church from State Control” can, either 
fairly or safely, pursue its objects by entangling the 
Church far more thoroughly than ever in the net- 
work of State control. 

The second question is one of a far larger and 
more interesting character. It is not concerned 
with mere tactics in the field, but with policy in 
the council chamber; and as it is a matter of 
policy,“ any disparagement of those who deal 
with it, as political Dissenters,” seems to me 
absurd ; and I hope I have not, even inadvertently. 
been guilty of any such injustice. Indeed, I have 
rarely heard the expression used, except where 
some distinctly religious machinery was being used 
for political ends. Thank God! there is (in this 
sense) among all Englishmen a perfect religious 
equality; and if any man think the American 
system of State indifference” would be a good 
one for this country, he is at liberty to say so, and 
to show us his reasons why. | 

In the present case, the only reason why ” that 
a careful perusal of your correspondence last week 
suggests to me, is this—that the Church of Eng- 
land, having no right to remodel her offices, under 
pressure from her leading laymen, in the slightest 
particular, she must be taken to have died in the 
attempt. She has been dead, without knowing it, 
for the last 300 years, and has left no heirs. The 
Mormon, therefore, and the Jew, and the Secula- 
rist may now walk without further ado into her 
churchyards and churches, and may do—if she is 


reflection of man’s aspirations, or were they the re- 
tlections in human spirits of the light from above? 
Perhaps it would answered that they were 
natural to the Hebrew people, inherited from 
Abraham’s powerful religious genius ; but such a 
notion would be in flat contradiction to the facts of 
Hebrew history, for though Abraham ed a 
splendid religious genius, he did not bequeath it to 
his descendants, whose tendency was rather to 
idolatry and licentiousness. Passing on to the 
second and last point—wmiracles, or the finger of 
God”—the lecturersaid that miracles, like prophecy, 


— ) 


really so dead as is supposed—pretty much what 
they like there. It appears to be of no consequence, 
that al] these reforms of hers were done in a per- 
fectly regular manner, and by her time-honoured 
assemblies, the Convocations. It seems to carry 


unknown to the page of history, unknown to the 
Statute-Book, unknown to all who lived at the 
time, unknown to herself. No! Archbishop 
Warham and his Convocations were not clerical 


logically presupposed the existence of a God; 


and what was presupposed in the order of logic 
must pre-exist in the order of nature. The character 


and force of the evidence might vary from 9 weak 


enough in their grand act of self-emancipation 
from the Papacy—though what they lacked, except 


no weight that the supposed catastrophe is 


tinuity of their Church was broken ; all its subse- 
quent reforms were vitiated ; and all its present 
firm belief in its own nnity of life and development, 
from Queen Bertha down to Queen Victoria, is 
based not on facts but on dreams! I hope I have 
not exaggerated or misunderstood anything. If I 
have, I crave correction. If I have not, the appeal 
lies to history—a thing accessible to all your 
readers. 
One more point remains. It is often alleged that the 
State can deal with trust- property, such as that 
of the Church, just as it likes. But I go much 
farther than that, and (laying great stress on the 
little word can) I say that a/ property is, from 
the political point of view, a mere trust, and that 
the liviug State can give the go-by to all dead wills 
and documents. it has power to alter the tenure 
upon which all private property and all trust 
property are held. But no statesman who valued 
his reputation for justice or for prudence would ever 
dream of abruptly altering an existing tenure when 
he bolder was ably and vigorously fulfilling the 
„trust, had adapted and reformed his manage. 
ment from time to time as public requirements 
demanded and only asked for a little elbow-room 
to do the same again, and when he was adding 
enormous accumulations to the trust-fund out of 
his own purse every year—an accumulation 
amounting at the present rate of increase to about 
100 per cent. per annum. 
It appears, therefore, to me, and to a very large 
number of Englishmen, that if an institution based 
on such firm historical, political, and economic 
foundations as these can be levelled with the ground 
by the present assault, there is an end of all peace 
for the future. The victory of Communism is as 
good as won. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. H. CURTEIS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CHURCHYARDS, 
Tc the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

SIR, — Vour correspondents, in claiming for Dis- 
senters the rights to officiate in churchyards, appear 
to forget, or ignore, the fact that there are old and 
new churchyards. 

I say nothing now of the disgraceful state of toe 
many old churchyards ; but, as to modern church- 
yards, are your correspondents aware that they 
have been made over to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, under certain defined conditions, ‘‘ for the 
service of the Church of England ; that the arch- 
bishops, the bishops, and Lord Harrowby, are, as 
members of that Commission, trustees of that pro- 
perty, and bound to see that the terms of the trust 
are faithfully carried out ? | 

Who, let me ask, in most cases, gave this land 

to the Church of England? For the State now to 


set aside those solemn engagements, to break faith 


with the public, is most alarming. If Dissenters 

thus unblushingly attempt to rob Churchmen (I 

am sorry to use the word ‘‘ rob,” but robbery it is, 

and downright robbery), can they hope for kindly 
feeling and consideration? I think not. Where 
is the ‘‘simple justice” of which Mr. Addison 
boasts in thus taking another’s property ? 
Your obedient servant, 
W. H. KITSON. 
Society for the Rejection of the Burials Bill. 
Offices: Torquay, Nov. 10. 

[Our correspondent quite ignores the fact that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners represent the 
Church, not as a denomination but as the 
National Church, in proof of which we may state 
that they are accountable to Parliament. Every 
consecrated church and churchyard belongs to the 
nation. We should have thought Mr. Kitson 
knew that the Church of England has no exis- 
tence apart from the State, and is in no legal 
sense a corporation sole. Canon Trevor, whom 
we venture to think a better authority than Mr. 
Kitson on the subject, says in a letter to the 
Guardian of Oct. 31:—“ The laity of the Church 
are the English nation. The Church is established 
and endowed for the whole population—that is 
what makes it capable of union with the State. 
. « « This national constitution is our title to 
the Church endowments, ancient and modern. 
All the voluntary aid to which Mr. Dickenson 

would give a special representation is subject to 
the same condition. It has been asked and given 
for the whole population. No one has a right to 
limit its enjoyment. „The clergy of the 


Church of Eogland are the national pastorate, 
and its laity are the nation itself. To set up an 
esoteric laity within the Christian nation is to 
denationalise the Church and reduce it to a deno- 
mination.” This is exactly what Mr. Kitson docs 


| the Pope himself, it is hard to see, and so the con- 


in the claim he puts forward.—Ep, Noncon.] 
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CORPORATION DUTY. 
To the Editor of the Noncon/formist. 

Six, —I am surprised and feel regret that you 
should have allowed in your issue of the 31st ult. 
the insertion of an anonymous letter, which, under 
cover of secresy, contains so many misstatements 
on the subject of the recent municipal contest for 
the Ward of Cheap We, who from con- 
scientious motives have felt it our duty to take the 
opposite side to your correepondent ‘‘ A Londoner,” 
have avoided all personal abuse of either Sir J. 
Bennett or his frience—or the entering upon the 
question of private personal conduct—and have 
maintained throughout with reference to the alder- 
manic veto, that it is a very valuable safeguard for 
the citizens. I should much regret that it should 
ever be taken under the specious pretence of ‘‘ Cor- 
poration reform,” from a body of gentlemen—most 
of whom are men of high personal chsracter, and 
nota few men of acknowledged Christian character 
and handed over to the sole judgment of a Lord 
Chancellor or other individual. As a Liberal, I 
should deplore such a change, which could only be 
made worse by dispensing with a veto altogether, 
and having our magistrates and justices elected by 
the citizens at the poll, under the deceptive pretext 
— Vox populi, vox Dei. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER M. HITCHCOCK. 

7, Poultry, London, Nov. 7, 1877. 


[Our correspondent proves too much. What is 
good for one recently elected alderman is good 
for ail, and all should be judged by the same 
rule, which in theory reduces popalar election to 
a nullity. Far better would it be that the 
aldermen of the City of London should, as elsewhere, 
be chosen by the councillors, than that an almost 
obsolete power should be revived to exclude one 
particular man, albeit chosen by his ward by a 
large majority. And it is to be remembered that a 
scrutiny of votes followed Sir John Bennett’s first 
election, and was declared to be in his favour. Those 
hostile to him should in common fairness either have 
abided by the scrutiny or have not invited it. We 
can only find a fitting parallel to the action of the 
Court of Aldermen in the policy of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. In both cases the principle of popular 
election is nullified. The Marshal says, Vou shall 
freely choose my candidates and none others.” 
The aldermen say, If you venture to choose one 
particular man we will in secret conclave reject 
him.” Mr. Hitchcock talks about personalities. 
It seems to us that the friends of Sir John Rennett, 
for whose condemnation no reasons are vouchsafed, 
have a perfectly valid excuse for inquiring how far 
the actual members of the Court of Aldermen are 
fitted for a position for which they secretly rule 
that Sir John Bennett is unfit, and whether any of 
them are notoriously unfitted for it. Such inquiries, 
however unpleasant, are very much to the point.— 
Ep. Noncon.] 


THE BIBLE AND OUR CANAL 
POPULATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —It would be well if those interested in the 
gratuitous distribution of the Bible would turn their 
attention to the ‘‘canal-boat cabins.” Here is a 
field for usefulness, the point of which would soon 
be seen; and, if I know —— of boatmen and 
their families, the recipients would be ever grateful. 
No class of our labouring population are so sensitive 
of little kindnesses as they are. A Testament in 
large type, similar to some to be seen at railway- 
stations, with a stray blank leaf for a family 
register, would be highly prized by them, and the 
best set-off against the sink-gutter trash which is 


tinding its way among the masses. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE SMITH. 


Coalville, Leicester, Nov. 11, 1877. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) — 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 30, 1877. 

The chief sensation in this great centre of litera- 
ture and religion at the present time is Joseph 
Cook. Everybody is talking about him, and every- 
body who aspires to be somebody goes to hear him. 
Some three years ago he begun a course of lectures 
epecially addressed to Christian ministers. These 
were delivered in a sort of crypt or cellar in the 
heart of the city. The first was attended by about 
two dozen persons. Gradually the attendance 
increased, and the orypt became packed. Friends 
gathered around, and furnished the needful ex- 
pent es, 20 that a larger place was taken, and more 
publicity was given. At length, last fall, the 
Tremont Temple was hired, and, although it seats 
2,500 persons, it was filled to its utmost capacity 


every Monday at noon all through the winter, and 
on to the early summer. Mr. Cook then took a 
vacation, and he returned a few weeks ago to 
resume his labours. But who and what is Mr. 
Cook ? may be asked by some English readers. In 
reply, it may be said that he is a Congregational 
minister who has developed a marvellous faculty 
for a special work. Trained at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary and at Harvard University in this 
country, he afterwards spent some years in studying 
in Germany and elsewhere on the continent. He 
is a man of most extensive and varied reading on 
metaphysical and scientific subjects, in relation to 
such modern controversies as bear on the doctrine 
of Evolution, and on the views propounded by the 
Comtists. Joseph Cook tried one pastorate, but 
speedily found that his vocation did not lie therein. 
Without a doubt he has been guided to his present 
work, for which his reading and thought eminently 
qualify him. No other man could secure week after 
week for nearly four years such a gathering to 
listen to the discussion of abstruse questions in 
science and morals, Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that no other city in the world but Boston 
could furnish such an audience. It is about 
equally composed of men and women, and among 
the former are always to be seen many ministers 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

I went yesterday to hear Joseph Cook. The 
Tremont Temple was opened soon after eleven 
a.m., a large portion af the floor being reserved 
until two minutes before twelve for ticket-holders. 
This season a charge is made to cover expenses, all 
the arrangements being in the hands of a com- 
mittee. The chief part of the hall, however, is 
free, and the whole of the reserved seats are filled 
up at the appointed minute. Exactly at noon Mr. 
Cook mounts the platform, and offers a brief invo- 
cation. A verse of some well-known hymn is then 
eung, after which Mr. Cook delivers what is called 
a ‘* preliide,” seated in his chair. For about fifteen 


minutes he deals with passing political and social 


topics, especially such as are coming to the front for 
public discussion. Yesterday it was the stete of 
the uneducated negroes of the South, and the 
dangers likely to result from an ignorant exercise 
by them of political rights. The question of 
universal suffrage is agitating the minds of 
thoughtful men in the United States. Grave 
difficulties have arisen already, and others are 
looming in the immediate future, especially from the 
ignorant and fanatical Irish section of the com - 
munity. Similar difficulties are being experienced 
in the South, and earnest Christian philanthropists 
are doing their utmost to guard against them by 
educational and religious efforta. Many far-seeing 
persons who have reflected much upon this 
problem, admit that a change will have to be made, 
by theintroduction of some safeguards or restrictions 
derived from property or taxation. The remedy 
lies with each State, and perhaps Massachusetts is 
better prepared than any other to apply a limita- 
tion. But most Americans would hesitate before 
consenting to a change, as this would be a virtual 
confession of failure in their Constitution, which 
everybody knows to be the summit and perfection 
of human wisdom. However, something will have 
to be done to prevent ignorant mob-law from 
having the ascendancy, and especially to check. 
mate the sinister efforts of the Romish priesthood 
spreading through the Irish voters. Mr. Cook was 
therefore exercising a wise and sound practical 
discretion in seeking to arouse his audience to the 
claims of the ignorant but enfranchised negroes of 
the South. 

The ‘‘ prelude” ended, some minister was called 
on to offer a brief prayer. Two verses of a hymn 
were sung by the audience, and Mr. Cook then 
commenced his lecture on Matthew Arnold's Views 
of Conscience.” This subject is part of a much 
larger one which Mr. Cook has been treating for 
several wee ke, and with which he is especially com- 
petent to deal. He quoted from Arnold, Mill, and 
Stanley Jevons ; critically and closely examined 
their views as to the potsession and exercise of the 
moral sense; showed that this could not be 
a mere instinct, as is the case of the construc- 
tive habits of the kee and the beaver; and 
demonstrated that the sense of conscience could not 
arise from a dread of a Somewhat but of Someone. 
The lecturer displayed a thorough grasp and mas- , 
tery of the whole subject, while there was = 
entire absence of pedantry and of mere technical 
phraseology. Mr. Cook’s style is clear and vigo- 
rous, and he often attains to the height of oratory, 
accompanied by intense dramatic power. His lec- 
tures are reported verbatim in the leading Boston 
newspapers, and are reproduced by others in New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, aud elsewhere; while 


English readers have now become familiar with 
them through the abstracts which appear in various 
home journals, Altogether, it must be felt that 
Mr. Cook is exciting a widespread and beneficial 
influence upon the thoughtful classes, and upon 
those especially who are called upon to instruct 
their fellow-men by means of the pulpit and the 
press. To some the marvel is that he can con- 
tinue week after week for so long a period to bring 
forth things both new and old; but it must be 
remembered that he has been a hard student for 
many years, and is now turning to practical use the 
accumulated wealth of a lifetime of research and 
meditation. Mr. Cookis about forty yearsof age, and 
appears to possess extraordinary physical, mental, 
and spiritual power. He is of middle height, of 
square, sturdy frame, with a massive, well-formed 
head, and a voice of great compass and resonance. 
Those who have heard him oftenest are of opinion 
that he has not yet reached his best, and that there 
are in him resources and capabilities awaiting deve- 
lopment by circumstances. The manner in which 
he meets the Evolutionist, and turns the tables 
upon them is simply marvellous, and proves him 
to be a skilful debater and a most able Christian 
apologist. 

Turning to a very different kind of man—esti- 
mable and excellent in his own order—George 
Muller, of Bristol, was seated on the platform 
yesterday, among Joseph Cook’s auditors, although, 
judging from his appearance, his thoughts were 
far away. Mr. Muller is over here on an evangelistic 
mission, to which he thinks himself called. He 
has been preaching for several weeks in and around 
New York, and is now conducting religious services 
every night in various Boston churches. Of course 
great interest is manifested to see and hear the man 
whose doings at Bristol are known all the world 
over, and it may be expected that the treasury of 
the institution at Ashley Down will largely benefit 
by the contributions of American friends. A gcod 
story was told me yesterday by an eye-witness, Mr. 
Muller was in the reception-room of the hotel where 
he is staying, speaking to a gentleman, when Henry 
Ward Beecher unexpectedly walked in. The two 
celebrated men were unknown to each other even 
by sight, and on being introduced Mr. Beecher 
expressed the pleasure which his people had enjoyed 
in Mr. Muller’s services at Brooklyn last month. 
Mr. Muller bowed, and looked as if in doubt 
whether he ought to hold much converse with Mr. 
Beecher, speedily turning away on some other 
business. Whereupon Mr. Beecher said to my 
informant, with that peculiar look which lights up 
his face, “ There goes one of the Lord’s wax- 
candles.” Anyone who knows Mr. Muller will see 
the appositeness of the phrase, while no one who 
knows Mr. Beecher will misunderstand the spirit 
which prompted it. 
Mr. Beecher seems to be more popular than 
ever both as a preacher and a lecturer. In 
the latter capacity he is now receiving 500dols. 
a night, with more offers than he can pos- 
sibly accept. All this, though the lecture 
season is gonerally reported to be dull 
owing to the state of trade. Americans have 
not the money to spend which they formerly pos- 
sessed, although there are signs that trade is re- 
viving. A beautiful instance has come to my 
knowledge, showing that Christian liberality here 
often assumes magnificent proportions. A friend 
of mine, a Congregational minister of this city, took 
occasion in the course of his sermon last Sunday, 
as by sudden inspiration, to mention the case of a 
Baptist minister whom he knew to be in dire dis- 
tress, and whom he desired to extricate from a 
financial difficulty of 150dols. My friend said it 
would be a great joy and comfort to him to be 
placed in a position to hand over this sum. Within 
twelve hours a member of his congregation called, 
and offered the amount, only stipulating that his 
name should remain unknown. The same generous 
donor had just before given a munificent sum pri- 
vately for another purpose. The workings of 
Christian willinghood in this country are very 
marked in their amount and spontaneity. The, 
amounts raised by the churches for local and 
general objects far exceed those common to churches 
of a corresponding size aud position in England. 
It is peculiarly interesting to observe the zeal and 


liberality shown by the various denominations for 
the vast territories recently opened up in the remote 
West, and for the newly - re e 1 coloured people of 
the South. On all hands an earnest determination 
is being manifested fer the educating and the evan- 
gelising of the people of those regions, which augurs 
well for their future, and which merit, and should 
stimulate, the hearty sympathy and help of Chris. 
tians in the old country, e 
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Now ready at ll Booksellers and Libraries, with Illustrations 
from Original Sketches, demy 8vo, cloth, 148. 


UPPER EGYPT: 


A DEscRIPTIVE AccouNnT or ITS PEOPLE AND ITs 
PRODUCTS. 


Translated from the German of 
C. BKLUNZINGER, NM. D., 


Formerly Egyptian un Physician at Koseir on the 
ed Sea. 


“To those who wish to get a good idea of the life in 
Upper Egypt, by the pleasante:t method of picture and 
narrative, we can conscientiou:ly recommend Dr. Klunzinger’s 
book.” —N onconformist. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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Recext'’y published, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 284 pp., 
price 3s 6d., 


ESURRECTION : What is it? And what is 
its Relationship to the Second Coming of Christ? 
By James Cross. 
“It is an interesting contribution to the discussion of a 
grave question.”—The Literary World. 
“Written with knowledge and understanding.”—The 
Nonconformist. 


London: Houlston and Sons, Paternoster- square. 
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THE NEW HUMOROUS SIXPENNY MONTHLY. 


Ready This Day, the New Humorous Sixpenny Monthly 
Magazine, entitled, 


pT bettas Edited by H. J. Byron, Author of 
„ ur Boys,” Kc. Contents of No. 1] :—lIutrc- 
ductory, J. R. Planché— King Bibbs, J. Albery— Song of 
the Hop-pickers, E. L. Blanchard — The Ruined Man of 
Monaco, G. A. Sala—The Man and the Buoy, R. Reece— 
Netorieties at Home, H. J. Byron—A Frankfort Sausage, 
H. 8. Leigh—Wide Awske, W. S. Gilbe:t—Plain Evglish, 
J. Hollingshead—Public Affairs, G. Turner—The Lunatic 
Ship, H. J. B, &c. 
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Ready this day. Price One Shilling. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
NEW CHRISTMAS STORY, 
By B. L. FARJEOnN, 


Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,’”’ “ Bread-and-Cheese 
and Kisses,” ‘“‘Gr.f,” “An Island Pearl,” “The Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane,” &c., entitled 


SOLOMON ISAACS: 

forming the 
CHRISTMAS 
of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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The MINISTER’S POCKET DIARY 
and VISITING BOOK for 1878. Price 18. 6d. limp 
cloth, or 3s. in Pocket-book form (roan tuck). Specially 
compiled to meet the wants of Ministers, with space for 
Tist of Church Members—Bartisms, Marriages, and 
Fuperals—Sermons preached and Addresses delivered, 
&c., &e. 


The CHRISTIAN CREED: its Theory 
end Practice. With a Preface on some Present Dangers 
of the English Church. By STANLEY LEATHEsS, M. A., 
Prebendary of St Paul's, and Professor of Hebrew, 
King’s College, London, &c., Author of The Gospel 
its own Wi ness,” Ke. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
COOPER. Comprising “ The Purgatory of Suicides ” 
“The Paradise of Martyrs,” and Minor Poems. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

„A reprint of poems by the well-kuown Chartist poet, 
whose interesting autobiography has recently directed atten- 
tion agam to his remarkable career. ‘The Purgatory of 

Suicides’ will, we hope, find readers who will appreciate its 

enthusiasm for liberty, its imaginative power, and its com- 
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SUMMARY. 

THE course of events in France is profoundly 
interesting, and not without hope. The in- 
fluence of the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier has 
prevented the Senate being forced into a preci- 
pitate vote of confidence in Marshal MacMahon 
and his Ministers. The President of the Senate, 
an Orleanist and a Minister in posse, refused to 
allow the De Broglie Cabinet to take refuge 
behind the Marshal, and the Senate having done 
nothing, stands adjourned to this day. The 
„Cave of Constitutionalists, numbering 
some five-and-twenty Senators, has, it seems, 
been repeatedly plied with entreaties and 
threats by the desperate gamesters whom 
the Marshal calls his Ministers, and have 
thus far stood firm. Tell me, said 
M. Bocher, the representative Orleanist, at one 
of these interviews, what you mean by resis- 
tance—what means, what men you would 
employ in it, and what is your object? Your 
word resistance is either a word without a 
meaning, or it is a word full of criminal inten- 
tions.” It is not surprising that the De Broglie 
Cabinet is beginning to despair of forcing 
another dissolution, which, even if voted by the 
Senate, would probably be resisted as a virtual 
violation of the Conatitution by the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

That assembly has at length taken action. 
The committee of Republicans, representing all 
sections of the majority, would, it was thought, 
choose the Budget as a battle ground—to which 
there are obvious objections. But on Monday, 
the House having been constituted, M. Albert 
Grévy, the President’s brother, revealed the 
tactics of the party to the astonished and mor- 
tified members of the Government. He rose to 
move that a commission of thirty-three members 
should be appointed“ to make a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the acts which since the 16th of 
May have been designed to exert an 
illegal pressure on the elections,” and to 
present, as soon as possible, a report, in 
which, after having ascertained all the 
facts affecting in any way the respon- 


sibility of their authors, whoever they be, it | 


will propose to the Chamber the resolutions 
these facts appear to warrant.” The Duc de 
Broglie, taken unawares and looking anxious 
and surprised, could only support the proposal, 
and ask for urgency. The Chamber retired to 
its bureaux to elect the committee, which met 
immediately, and drew up a report. It was 
presented yesterday, and unanimously recom- 
mends the adoption of M. Albert Grévy’s 
scheme. The discussion was forthwith com- 
menced. After a speech from M. Baragnon, 
an eccentric deputy, who blurted out 
too much and plainly advocated a coup 
d’état, M. Léon Renault, in an elaborate 
and magnificent speech, supported the motion, 
drawing up against the Cabinet of May 18, 
without reference to the irresponsible Chief of 
the State, the most formidable act of accusation 
imaginable. “ During this long indictment (says 
the Times correspondent), the Cabinet, seated 
at the foot of the tribune, seemed really con- 
scious of the feelings it was exciting. The 
ardent applause of the Left which accom- 
panied the speaker throughout his speech 
showed what restrained exasperation was 
in those men who have been fighting for six 
months * administrative aggression; and 
when M. Léon Renault concluded, amid salvoes 
of applause, it is easy to understand that M. 


de Fourtou must have been glad, despite his 


having ascended the tribune, of the adjournment 
to the next day.“ Meanwhile, the President 
has insisted on the Cabinet retaining office, and 
he still scorns the idea of choosing a Minister 
from the Left. Up to the present time, though 
intrigue are going on, there is no prospect that 
the Marshal will bend the Senate to his will, 
in default of which he must resign, for a coup 
d'état seems out of the question. : 

The news from the theatres of military opera- 
tions in the Turkish dominions may be briefly 
summed up. The Russians continue to draw 
closer the ring of steel around Plevna. They 
have obtained possession of further redoubts 
along the road to Orkhanie, General Skobeleff 
being particularly active in these operations 
and scouring the whole country around. Mehe- 
met Ali Pasha, who has superseded Chefket 
Pasha, is forming a large army of relief at 
Orkhaniv, but ere he can assist Osman Pasha 
he will have to carry the enemy’s fortified 
positions along the whole route. There seems 
to be no doubt that Plevna has adequate 
supplies for some weeks to come, but that 
the position of Osman and his army of 
50,000 is getting desperate. The general 
bombardment goes on, and his camp, with some 
thousands of wounded dying from neglect, is 
the scene of indescribable horrors. Fine weather 
enables the besiegers to multiply the obstacles 
to Osman Pasha’s escape, which is hopeless 
unless Mehemet Ali can soon bring relief. The 
apprehensions that prevail at Constantinople 
are indicated by the sudden removal of Suleiman 
Pasha from Shumla, and his appointment ascom- 
mander-in-chief of the Turkish forces in 
Roumelia. It is evident that the Russians are ex- 
pected so on to appear again south of the Balkans. 

For some unexplained reasons, General 
Melikoff, after having routed the Turks at 
Deveboyun, missed the chance of capturing 
Erzeroum, which capital is still the head- 
quarters of Mukhtar Pasha, who defends it 
with some 40,000 men. He has repulsed with 
some loss a few battalions of Russians—magni- 
fied as usual into a great victory. But for the 

resent the victorious career of the Muscovites 

as been stopped before that city. General 
Heimann and Tergukasoff are at hand, but 
with inadequate forces, and the Russian papers 
give reasons for concluding that the capture of 
Erzeroum is neither possible nor desirable. We 
dare say they would deem it desiruble if it were 
possible. 

In anticipation of the speedy fall of Plevna, 
the voice of diplomacy is again heard in favour 
of peace negotiations; and there is said to be 
a decided feeling at Constantinople to deal 
directly with Russia. The possible terms of 
peace are being actually discussed by the Rus- 
sian papers, one of which, the Golvs says, 
‘‘that the first four points of the programme 
lately publiched by a Berlin paper—namely, 
the independence of Servia and Roumania 
with the Dobrudscha, the augmentation of 
Montenegrin territory within the limits of its 
late conquests, autonomy for Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Bulgaria, and the restoration to 
Russia of the territory on the Danube which 
was taken from hor under the Treaty of Paris— 
‘might be deemed not uvacceptable’; but that 
the remaining points—the status yuo in Asia 
Minor and a war indemnity — must not 
only be positively rejected, but dismissed 
from all consideration.“ It is remark- 
able that Lord Beaconsfield in his Guild- 
hall speech did not ineist on the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. But when- 


ever the negotiations for peace commence in | 


earnest —and they may yet be far in the future 
—it is clear that Germany will give an active 
support to the demands of the Czar both in 
respect to the autonomy of Bulgaria, and the 
— of the Dardanelles to ships of war. As 

r. Bright said at Rochdale, auy British 
Minister who wanted to plunge this country 
into war in order to shut up the Russian fleet 
in the Black Sea, would be fit only for a lunatic 
asylum. | 

rely, except when Parliament is sitting, 
have so many of our foremost statesmen put 
in a public appearance within so short an in- 
terval. During the past week the Marquis of 
Hartington has delivered two memorable ad- 
dressed in Scotland, which forcibly described 
the demerits of his political opponents, and dis- 
cussed the several questions of chief interest 
to the Liberal party. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain have appeared on a Rochdale 
platform—the former felicitously showing the 
essential difference between the two great 
parties in the State, and the latter elaborately 
discussing the bearing of the land laws on the 
prosperity of thecountry. Then Mr. Gladstone, in 
receiving the freedom of the City of Dublin—in 
which city, as well as in Ireland, the right hon. 
gentleman has created much cordial feeling— 
made a skilful speech defending his Irish policy, 
claiming for that country larger municipal and 
local freedom, and expressing a hope that legis- 
lation would help to give greater efficiency to 
the clauses of the Irish Land Act which were 
intended to facilitate peasant proprietorship. Of 
the Prime Minister’s Address at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet we have spoken below. Mr. 
Forster has come before the public in oon- 
nection with the Liberal banquet to cele- 
brate Uulston’s Day at Bristol, but his speech 
avoided all delicate home questions. The 
right hon. gentleman restricted himself mainly 
to the Constitutional struggle in France, and 
to the war in the East. . Forster lauded 
the comparative moderation of Lord Beacons- 
field, who does not, however, seem very 
earnest in his efforts to secure peace. 
Peace cannot, the right hon. _ gentle- 
man thinks, be permanently secured in 
forgetfulness of the fuct that the origin of 
the war was the misgovernment by Turkey of 
her Ohristian subjects. Mr. Forster sees a 
danger in the Prime Minister's conditional 
neutrality, and warns the Government that the 
British people will not allow themselves to be 
— in the war now raging. 

On his return from Ireland, after a very 
cordial leave-taking, Mr. Gladstone received an 
address at Holyhead from a Liberal association, 
and, in reply, made an interesting speech, 
in which he discussed the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill, the extension of the county 
franchise—now practically adopted by the 
the Liberal leaders —and the necessity of 
obtaining in the ultimate terms of peace solid 
8 against the monstrous mischiefs of 

urkish rule. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by saying—and his words may well be 
quoted here—that ulthough he was a decided 
and convinced member of the Church of 
England, and trusted that he _ should 
die one, that would not prevent him from bear- 
ing an emphatic testimony to this— that the 
cause of justice, the cause of humanity, of 
mercy, of truth, of right, for many millions of 
God’s creatures in the East of Europe, has 
found its best, its most consistent, and ite 
almost unanimous supporters in the Nonconfor- 
mist churches of the lazd.“ 


THE PREMIER AT THE GUILDHALL. 


THE position of Lord Beaconsfield entitles 
his utterances to be heard with respect, and the 

wer he wields is in itself enough to secure 

reathless attention. But in the flippant 
response made to the toast of Her Majesty's 
Ministers” at the Guildhall there was little 
either to justify respect or to satisfy curiosity. 
The best that can be said of it is that in tone 
and taste it was appropriate to the humiliating 
circumstances under which it was uttered— 
humiliating, we mean, not particularly to Lord 
Beaconsfield or the Ministry, but to’ our 
English civilisation. So long as the greatest 
city in the world delights to signalise ifs 
municipal majesty by a raree show in the morn- 
ing and an apotheosis of gilded Mie ae Go 
the evening, it is only natural that Mephis- 
tophelian genius in bigh places should be 
pleased at once to gratify its own contempt and 
to minister to plebeian taste by solemn 
mockeries and pompous twaddle. But anyone 
who turns from Lord Beacgnsfield’s euphuistic 
periods to the horrible descriptions given during 
the last few days by the 7'imes correspondent of 
the devils’ carnival now being enacted in and 
around Pleyna, will wish that the voice of 


England at such a time had been more 
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tremulous with human sympathy, or strung to 
a higher tone than that of astute national 
selfishness. 

The reference to India needs no comment. 
We have no wish to derogate from the pure 
satisfaction which the Prime Minister of the 
British Empire must have felt in speaking of 
the splendid generosity shown by the people of 
this country to the starving millions of Madras. 
But it is strange that hearts so susceptible to 
Hindoo woes should be steeled by shadowy, 
and therefore coward, fears for our Indian 
dominion, against far worse miseries in another 
land. If there bea ter calamity to human 
nature than famine, it is,” said Lord Beacons- 
field, that of an exterminating war”; and 
be = have added—especially when one of 

the belligerents is a sa Power which 
murders and mutilates and slays by deliberate 
torture, or almost more frightful neglect, not 
only its wounded foes, but its own sub- 
jects, and even its stricken and useless 
soldiers. The readers of a ghastly ac- 
count given in Monday’s Times of a visit 
to Plevna, will find a much needed supplement 
to Mr. Archibald Forbes's description of Bul- 

atian cornfields and cottages and vines. That 
etter fully confirms the testimony of Mr. 
Forbes, that no ‘‘atrocities,” no murder or 
mutilation of the wounded, no outrages on 
innocent peasants can be proved against the 
Russian armies. But the picture there given 
by an eye-witness of Turkish doings—of Bul- 
garian wagoners robbed of their all, forced into 
the commissariat service, and then for * 
bastinadoed to death; the picture of the 
wounded thrown like carcases on carts and 
shrieking unheeded for water; of hospitals 
crowded with agonised wretches wallowing in 
the filth of weeks; of English surgeons driven 
to madness * callousness of authority, and 
— tily forbidden to continue their beneficent 
work, proves too sadly that the harmlessness of 
the Turk in the scenes of Mr. Forbes's travels, 
is but the capricious harmlessness of a tiger 
when the passion of cruelty for a moment 
slumbers. If the present war is more 
than usually an oe«terminating war,” 
its frightful character is due wholly and 
eolely to the anomalous position of the 
Turks in Europe, to the conscious precarious- 
ness of their rule, and to the utter impossibility 
of binding them by the customs and conven- 
tions of Christendom. As to the admitted 
ferocity of the 1 when they get the 
chance, let us not Pharisees. Whet were 
our own feelings, and what were our own deeds 
after the horrors of Cawnpore? Ifa Bulgarian 
t has a sister and mother outraged by 
inhuman brutes, and a brother whose feet are 
beaten to a jelly so that he lingers through 
three days of torture before he dies, he ought, 
no doubt, to feel Christian reagnation. But is 


it 80 1 if he stabs in the back the 
first Tur inst whom he can get a chance. 
Why, even the Jews who hung their harps upon 


the willows in Babylon, declared the man happ 
who should take Babylonian little ones an 
„ dash them against the stones.“ Such feelings 
are certainly anti-Christian, but the question 
whether they are the result of mere Satanic 
pride or that of intolerable oppression, makes a 


very great difference to the tone of our con- 
demnation. 


„ Wben I had the honour of last addressing 
you,” eaid Lord Beaconsfield, in his dainty 
style, Europe was on the eve of making a 
supreme effort to prevent that war. That effort 
failed.“ We would fain hope that some com- 
punction of conscience dictated the curtuess of 
this allusion to the shame of our diplomacy. 
A supreme effort!” What constituted it 
% gupreme? Was it not the determination 
to send an ultimatum from united Europe to 
the barbarians of the Porte? If that course had 
been adopted there can be no longer avy doubt 
as to what would have happened. Either the 
Turks would have knocked uuder at once, or 
else, separated by hostile fleets from their 
Asiatic resources, and confronted with Europe 
in arms, they would havs folt little humiliation 
in submitting after a mere pretence of hostili- 


ties. It was our Government alone which 
resisted such an ultimatum. And though it is 
open to dispute whether, taking all things into 


consideration, they were well or ill advised iu 


doing so, it is intolerable that they should 
affect innocence of responsibility, and lay 
the inevitable consequences on others. But 


after all there was one hopeful feature in the 


the speech—I your 
reference to A, aad of Turkey.” 


4 For, as Mr. Gladstone remarked at 

olyhead, with doubtless undesigned irony, 
there was a good deal about the independence 
of Turkey, there was absolutely no integrity in 
mean no 
Tois 
was certainly a noteworthy omission, and we 
hope it is significant. For, after all that has 


— 


content to leave Bul 
before the war. 
to have experienced as well as given pleasure 
by a somewhat discourteous approximation to 
satire in speaking of the Emperor of Ruseia. 
But the ominous absence of the chief European 
Ambassadors, to which the Lord Mayor referred 
with charming civic bluntness, suggests that 
under the Premier’s 5 

ia likely to find itself alone ia its ungenerous 
and unchristian jealouey of Russian policy in 


Bulgaria. 


enlargement and illustration of Lord Har- 
tington’s theme tha“ the Tories legislate for 
clesses, and the Liberals for the whole nation. 
This is the sort of utterance that, for want of 
anything more definite, sometimes attai ns the 
dignity of a political cry; and we do not think 
the promotion of this particular saying is likely 
to be hindered by Lord Beaconsfield's after- 
dinuer witticisms last Friday evening. It was 
from a festive point of view, no doubt, a happy 
hit to contrast the 
comfortable all round with that which worries 
them all by turns. But experience shows that 
class bribing, even if it goes all round, means 
worry and haraes to the nation; and the stress 
of this argument is always in the long run too 
strong f 

Bright illustrated this point with reference to 
the Church, the landed gentry, and the law. 
There was nothing particularly novel in his 
remarks, but they were characterised by that 
singular freshness of feeling which enables Mr 
Bright to proclaim the most time-honoured 
truths with all the force of enthusiasm that is 


ia just where it was 


Lord Beaconsfield would seem 


happy auspices this country 


MR. BKIGHT AT ROCHDALE. 
Mr. Bricut’s speech at Rochdale was an 


policy which makes classes 


for even Disraelian humour. Mr. 


usually associated with novelty of conviction. 
We do not * that even Conservatives 
themselves would dispute the assertion, that if 
their ‘‘ party comes to legislate on any matters 
connected with religion, its object is always to 
aggrandise the State Church.” We are aware 
that there are some Tories who are not Church- 
men, and more Churchmen who are not Tories. 
But we never yet met with a Conservative who 
did not regard the national establishment of 
religion as one of the first and most important 
institutions it is his policy to conserve. The 
characteristic position of the party is, that the 
. and support accorded to the State 
hurch are the means of conferring a national 
blessing not attainable in any other way. This 
position is a perfectly intelligible one and open 
to maintenance by argument, though we are 
firmly convinced that all experience is against 
it. One result at least of such a policy is in- 
diaputable ; and that is precisely what Mr. 
Bright asserte—that the interests of the clergy 
in the first place, and of their adherents in the 
second, will always be the exclusive subjects of 
consideration in any legislation on ecclesiastical 
matters. Here, then, is the most pointed in- 
stance possible of the characteristic difference 
between the Conservative and Liberal parties. 
Both 2 indeed, to be seeking the good of 
the whole people; but the one party seeks this 
end by the tortuous method of aggrandising a 
particular class, in the vain hope that these 
spoiled children of fortune will achieve what 
the Legislature oer pers accomplished more 
directly. The Li party, on the other 
band, maintains that the creation or protection 
of a privileged ecclesiastical class does far more 
harm than good, and that the true province of 
legislation in such matters is, impartially to set 
freeand facilitate the operation of themoral forces 
of the whole people. It was impossible for Mr. 
Bright to refer to this subject without pointedly 
alluding to the great hiudrance offered by 
such a policy to the progress of national educa- 
tion. If they [the Tories] are dealing with the 
question of what is called national education, they 
endeavour by all the means in their power, to 
give the control of the public education to the 
ministers and active associations connected with 


ourselves equally with them should be deprived 
of any opportunity for making this national 
enterprise a sectarian propaganda. 

Mr. Bnght was undoubtedly severe in some 
of hie strictures upon the clergy, but not more 
severe, we think, than is justified by indis- 
putable facts. If an Independent or a Presby- 
terian minister were to go into a district dis- 
tinguished by a zealous devotion to Christianity 
under an Episcopalian furm, and were to treat 
it as a neglected heathen region, the p 
scene of an apostolic mission, he would be justly 
chargeable with narrow and anti-Christi 
bigotry. But this is just the position 
almost always assumed by every incumbent 
of a new ecclesiastical distiict carved out 
amongst an active Dissenting population. This, 
in Mr. Bright's view, was just the position of 
the new B:shop of Truro in his first charge to 
the clergy of his diocese. Such an interpre- 
tation has been disputed by a clergyman in 
the Times, but it was certainly the under- 
standing of the public. In Cornwall, Wes- 
leyanism attained some of its test 
and most permanent triumphs, * it is 
perbaps deserving of Mr. Bright's encomium 
as the most religious county in Eagland. 
Certainly there is no other part of England 
which approaches so nearly to Wales in the 
ample provision and universal distribution of 
places of worship even in the most out-of-the- 
way districts. Let the Bishop of Truro gave 
the impression that a more complete organi- 
sation of the Church was principally needed 
for the suppression of an insufficient and unreal 
simulation of religion. Now this is rather hard 
on the Dissenters of Cornwall. Besides bearing 
the burdens of a Church that did not meet 
their needs they have made sacrifices of 
money and time and energy to organise 
other churches that did. And now there 
comes down, amongst them an emi 

of the Government, armed with whatever moral 
weight may belong to a national appointment, 
and he declares it to be his first aim to neu- 
tralise and make of no effect all the religious 
devotion which has produced such wonderful 
results. It is he and his clerical colleagues 
who are to decide for the people of Cornwall 
what form of worship they are to adopt, and in 
this intolerant enterprise he is supported by the 
nation both by endowments and prestige. In- 
deed, this of course was the very object with a 
view to which the new bishopric was created by 
a Tory Government—a marked illustration of 
the policy of a party incapable of conceiving 
the accomplishment of any national good except 
by the aggrandisement of some privileged class. 
In another article we have referred to the light 
cast by Lord Hartington’s utterances in Scot- 
land on the inevitable development of the 
Liberal programme. And this speech of Mr. 
Bright gathers into a focus the rays of illumi- 
nation which otherwise, it must be confessed, 
might be somewhat scattered and weak. 


PALESTINE ExrTLORATION Funp.—On Monday 
evening the la and most enthusiastic meeting 
ever known in — was held in the Vestry 
Hall. The vicar presided. The hall was crowded 
in every oy long before the hour of meeting, and 
numbers to retire, not able to gain admittance. 
The resolutions were carried unanimously. The 
vicar struck the key-note of the evening in a most 
appropriate prayer, and by a discriminating intro- 
ductory address. It is impossible to give even the 
merest outline of this great meeting, which lasted 
two and-a-half hours. The speeches were all admi- 
rable, and the speakers were Dr. Grove, J. Mac- 

or, „M A. (Rob Roy), Dr. Raleigh, Lieut. 

R er, R. E., Dr. Stoughton, Dr. Hessey, 
the Rev. H. Cocks, and Edmond Be ales, Esq. 
Contributions amounting to 621. were given at the 
meeting. It was stated that next spring Lieut. 
Conder’s work, ‘‘Tent Work in Palestine,” would 
be published—a work which the Rev. H. Cocks 
stated ought to be in the hand of every thoughtful 
reader of Biblical history, and every earnest lover 
of truth. Enthusiastic votes of thanks to the 
vicar and the speakers closed this most successful 


the Established Church.“ This of course was 
the main scope of the Act of lust year; aud this 
is the whole explanation that cin be given of 
the manoer in which the present Education 
Department worries and harasses and hin lere 
school boards in their beneficent work. Here 
again the contrast between a Liberal and a 
Conser ae ow is palpable. If the Liberals 
wished to take privileges from the Church in 
order to confer them on anyone else, the dif- 
ference would be one of detail and not of prin- 
ciple. But, as Mr. Bright observed: We 
have no idea whatsoever of dealing with 
the question of education, so that we should 

ive exclusive pri to Nonconformiste.’, 

ven the blinded Tory prejudice. cannot 
sincerely charge us with such an aim. Church- 
men are for us simply a part of the nation, and 


happened, Russia neither can nor ought to be 


E desire that as citizens they should have 


their full part in the common work, while we | 


meeting. 

BRAZILIAN ORANGES.—Oranges are now being 
imported from the Brazils. This is the first year 
in which any important quantity has been brought 
to this country, great difficulty having been pre. 

viously experienced in getting the fruit in sound 
condition. This has, however, to some extent 
been overcome by care in gathering, packing, &c. 
The quality of this orange is said to be extremely 
fine, being ripe and sweet, yer; Age European 
oranges are at the present period of the year. 

The amount of Ir eo lying at 
the Bank of England is 3,506, 9561. 

The Bath Guardians gravely discussed the impor- 
tant question whether pau should be allowed 
to smoke ; and, in the came to a resolution 
to allow paupers “to receive presents of tobacco.” 


* It will be seen from a letter quoted elsewhere that 
Bishop Benson denies the inferences from the equivocal 


223 1 a nee 22 he states facts ag oh og 
oubtedly show that he is not acting in a spirit hostile 
to the Wesleyans in Cornwall, 
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Titeruture. 


— — 
“THE ART OF BEAUTT.““ 


Mrs. Haweis has written a most interesting 
book, full of valuable hints and suggestions ; 
and if she is now and again a little inclined to 
be extreme and eccentric in her style of 
statement, we can easily forgive it to her in 
consideration of the real service she has done 
to English taste. We only hopa that ladies 

enerally may be induced to give some consi- 

eration to the facts and arguments she urges 
with so much force and tact. We are sure that 
few—even among women of taste—could read 
her book without getting some benefit from it; 
and in saying this we simply wisb, of course, 
that it may be widely read, and to give it the 
best recommendation in our power. 

The basis of the book isa series of articles 
which Mrs. Haweis wrote in St. Paul’s Magazine 
some years ago— articles which were much 
spoken of at the time, and no doubt had some 
effect, but which suffered from the condensed 
form in which they appeared. Here Mrs. 
Haweis has full scope to treat her topics with 
all the fulness she desires. The First Book, 
which consists of eight chapters, is concerned 
with dress and ornament, in which bad taste 
and imbecility are considered, no less than the 
place of ornaments, their excess, and the bad 
taste that most often results from extravagance. 
The Second Book is short, and is devoted 
entirely to the head and head dresses. 
This chapter is more interesting than 
might be expected, for the kinds and quali- 
ties of false hair are here discussed and 
the nature and effects of the varied dyes. The 
third book discusses Beauty and its Surround- 
ings,” and a good deal is necessarily said about 
furniture and house decoration. The fourth 
book isin its own way perhaps the most in- 
teresting and humorous of all. It is entitled 
A Garden of Girls,“ and discusses the charac- 
teristics of the various types of girls to be met 
at parties; for example, the nonentity, the ill- 
educated girl, the discouraged girl, the shy 
girl, the stupid girl, and the plain girl. In 
addition, a good deal is said about manners, 
and the pictures of the At Home,” and 
„Garden Party” are humorous, though here 
and there in this, as in some of the other 
chapters, the touches are rather broad and free. 
We cannot hope to give a better idea of the 
book than by presenting a few specimens of 
Mrs. Haweis’ style. Here is a very well-timed 
protest against that overweening trust in the 
milliner and blind worship of the Moloch- 
custom, which is surely much needed: 

We shall never have any school of art in England, 
either in dress or decoration of any kind, until the 
fundamental 1 of good art is recognised, that 
people may do as they like in the matter, and until 


women cease to be afraid of being laughed at for doing 
what they feel to be wise and right, 

There can be no originality of scheme until individual 
taste is admitted to be free; and how can there be in- 
dividuality while all are completely subservient to law, 
that law usually determined by folk who have neither 
natural feeling for beauty nor education ? 

With regard to the milliner, ladies should remember 
that by trusting to the milliner’s “‘ taste” (?) they are 
merely playing into the hands of various tradesmen 
whose interest it is to sell their goods, be they good or 
bad. The manufacturer’s mill must be kept going, 
therefore the fashions must change; the milliner loves 
her perquisites, therefore she encourages every fashion 
which is of a kind to deceive the eyes as to quantity of 
material, It is to her interest that you should not be 
able to measure the exact number of yards she has 
used; it would be to her customer's very considerable 
interest did the customer calculate and understand, 
more than she usually does, how much stuff is required 
for flounce, skirt, or sleeve ! 


The antiquities of dress are considered by 
Mrs. Haweis in such a way as shows how 
thorough and methodic her researches have 
been. And she is a bit of an eclectic too, as 
wise, shrewd, practical people most often are, 
and can see some good points that might be 


borrowed even from the ruffed and whaleboned | 


costume of the time of Elizabeth. All those 
who are inclined to do homage to a false idea of 
the female form should read what Mrs. Haweis 
says about stays, and what they cost us,— 


To those who know anything of anatomy, the im- 
possibility of the organs retaining their natural place, 
and performing effectually their natural function, when 
the ribs are pressed in upon them, will at once be 
clear. All space in the body is utilised, and required 
by health; and though whilst the pressure affects the 
flesh and fat only, no harm results, directly the bones 
are touched the vital organs suffer. One can easily discover 
whether one’s compression moves the bones, by mea- 
— the width across the ribs with and without the 
stays. 

And the face betrays the condition of the inside. 
Who can forgive the uuhealthy cheek and red nose in- 
duced by such a practice? Who can forget thc disease 
which has come or is coming? What sensible man or 


«The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS, 
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woman can pity the fool who faints, perhaps in the 
midst of a dance or conversation, from the unbear- 
able pressure on the heart, caused by stays and girdle 
—or, if they pity, do not also blush for her? 

The Roman dame was wiser in her generation; the 
bands she employed prevented a slovenly appearance, 
and afforded support without impairing health or the 
supple beauty of the body. 


Another point which Mrs. Haweis deserves 
praise for emphasising is the beauty of the feet 


when not disfigured by the art (?) of the shoe- 
maker. 


When we saw Pygmalion and Galatea” performed 
a few years ago, we were struck with a peculiar move- 
ment in the players’ feet, which for a time, sitting 
afar off, we did not understand. With every step, 
with every turn of the ankle, a kind of delicate ripple 
passed over the instep, as a thrill runs through a corn- 
field sometimes, under a tender wind; we were sur- 
prised to see how beautiful the movements were, how 
graceful were the lines from the ankle in every posi- 
tion. Presently we discovered thut the beauty and 
grace were due to the absence of shoes. On examina- 
tion, the feet of the ladies were not particularly small : 
yet they were prettier than the smallest concealed ‘in 
boots ; there was scarcely a position in which they did 
not appear lovely. 

The actresses were in fact thinly stockinged, with 
sandals beneath the feet, an embroidered strap coming 
between the two first toes across the instep after the 
old Roman fashion. We have often thought, consider- 
ing how much wo lose by shoes and how very little we 


in, that it is a thousand pities womer do not bring 


in sandals—not the foolish ribanded pumps of the Jast 
century, but the real Greek sandal. Without the 
hard and deforming shoe, every muscle of the foot is 
ia moticn, and visible at every step; it is quite won- 
derful how pretty the feet appear even when not very 
small. In reality, we lose nearly as much by the shoe 
as the face loses by a mask ; how much, we could easily 
see by covering the hands with patent leather or lined 
French kid, and then expecting them to entrance the 
spectator. We never see a woman’s foot, we only see 


‘its leathern case, which is about as much a part or 


expressive of her foot as a violin-case is of a fine 
violin; and if women only knew the fascivations of a 
neat and delicate foot, where the outlines have not 
been impaired by corns, nor the bones by generations 
of deformity, no shoe would be worn again for ever. 


Every artist knows that any foot that has ever worn 
a shoe is deformed. The great toe is bent in towards 
the rest of the toes, instead of being boldly parted. 
The other toes are crushed and shortened. How sel- 
dom in real life does one find the second toe longer 
than the great one, its natural length! If an artist 
wishes to make studies of a beautiful foot, does he 
choose out the smallest-footed lady of his acquaintance, 
aud copy those little mioe of hers? No, he ignores 
the whole race of French and English women. He 
goes off to the East, or to the fish-women on the shores 
of Italy, who have never worn a shoe ; there he studies 
the free, practised muscles, the firm steps, the ineffably 
gg movements. One may see in the pictures of 

r. Leighton, who has made a special study of feet, 
what feet ought to be. : 

What do we lose by the shoe? Form, firmness of 
tread, charm of appearance, And what have we gained 
by the shoe? Perhaps cleanliness, and a certain 
amount of protection for the foot against cold, wet, and 
friction; this in the case of men at least. Before 
shoes, people existed well enough without them, though 
there were still fragile ankles and terder toes. Stoc 
ings indoors, at any rate, would be as useful as shoes, 
if the great toe were separated from the rest, and the 
foot protected by a sole of leather, wood, or any other 
material, which, while being itself twice as serviceable 
as our “ paper soles,” could be padded with silk, inlaid 
with ivory, or coloured in any way, at once more 
beautiful and more useful. The straps might also be 
ornamented, Where warmth was needed, the stocking, 
of kid, indiarubber, worsted, or even velvet, would be 
—_ as warm and serviceable as ordinary ladies’ boots. 

he only difference would lie in their shape, and the 
absence of corns ; and what a dangerous arrow might 
be added to our quiver of charms! 


We can only afford room for one further 
extract, and that shall be of the shy girl, who 
is at once admirably touched and admirably 
aided, if she will but take the practical hints 
given to her here :— 


The shy girl can do something to help herself. She 
can force herself to talk. She can constantly bear in 
mind that a certain amount of confidence in her own 
powers is needful to bring out whatever powers she 
possesses ; nay, that complete withdrawal from the 
strife of tongues is a form of selfishness which often 
shackles and depresses those about her. There is the 
girl who is shy from believing that she is not clever 
enough to talk; the girl who has nothing to say "— 
why, let her read the papers and talk about the giant 

ooseberries rather than be mute; even an inveterate 

abit of blushing may be brought within reasonable 
bounds. 

At whatever cost, come out of your shell. Do not 
sit dumb : for this oppressive shyness, from being the 
cage in which your ideas die as they try to emerge, will 
after a time ome the unwholesome vacuum pre- 
cluding the very birth of them. Silence which forbids 
the utterance of thought not seldom destroys the 
capacity for thought. From being a very silent girl, 
you may become a very stupid woman; the vital force 
which once gave you unused ideas wil] cease to traverse 
your brain at all, and you will end a “‘ bouche inutile,” 
and a burden to the community. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that shyness can be 
conquered, if not wilfully encouraged, just as it 
undoubtedly can be fostered by indulgence ; for as our. 
desires act strongly upon cur will, so is it possible for 
our will to act on our desires, controlling both our 
attractions and our repulsions, Shyness is a kind of 
collapse of will, a form of moral paralysis; but we can 
strengthen the natural powers of our will as we can 
strengthen a feeble limb, by steadily exerting it, and 
each effort will make the succeeding effort less painful. 
How often one sees children, too young to be reasoned 
with, suffering almost physical pain from shyness, and 


making everybody suffer with them, till a merciful 
nurse removes them. 

We should not forget to mention in terms of 
the highest praise the clever and often quaint 
woodcuts with which Mrs. Haweis has enlivened 
the pages of her volume. If young ladies 
would but lend their scars” for a little to 
Mrs. Haweis, we are quite sure that it would 
result in their being at once more tasteful, 
more happy, and more healthy than they now 
often are, with their false hair, high heels, 


tight corsets, and ever so much else of the same 
sort. 


CAMP LIlE IN INDIA.“ 


If Mr. Sterndale hs sacrificed something in 
matter-of-factness through the form he has 
adopted, he has ga ned, and only gained, in 
interest. In view of youthful readers (and 
youthful readers it is that he confesses he 
chiefly seeks), this is the one thing to be aimed 
at—compression, ac ion, vivid narrative, with 
no interruptions of reflections and set or tech- 
nical descriptions such as would be almost 
demanded in a mre exact and unfettered 
narrative. We mus: not, therefore, demand 
from Mr. Sterndale what he does not profess to 
give us. Ho says :— 


For the sake of making my book more interesting to 
my youthful readers; to enable me to impart much in- 
formation in a pleasant colloquial manner, without the 
pedantry which might have been too obtrusive in an 
egotistical narrative ; and, em to allow me to select 
from a mass of notes, jotted down at various times, 
those cases only which exhibited certain peculiarities in 
the animals concerned, and to arrange them in such a 
way as to carry the realer month by month through 
the successive seasuns of the year. My aim 
throughout has been to inculcate a love for nature, and 
secondary to it the mere destroying of wild beasts. 


Such being Mr. Sterndale’s purpose, we have 
simply to ask whether he has written in such a 
way as to interest and amuse young readers. 
Our answer is decidedly in the affirmative. 
He is full of movement, picture, and incident, 
and can throw in very apt and characteristic von- 
versations to enliven his pages and impart due 
variety. In addition, he manages to make his 
companions very definite and clear — Major 
Fordham and Ernest Milford, and even Nussur 
Khan very soon become as distinct to us as 
familiar acquaintances. In addition to the 
insight given into the fauna of India and the 
various kind of sport, the author seldom misses 
a chance of interjecting solid information on 
many points—as when ut p. 19 he gives a simple 
account of the land-laws of India, or again in 
the Appendix, when he gives a valuable resumé 
of the natural history of our Eastern Empire 
scattered through the volume. 

But adventure is the salt of the book. The 
following may be given asone specimen. When 
out with a crowd of native beaters, Milford has 
made his way to the top of a huge trap boulder, 
from which a commanding view could he had 
of the village :— 


The boulder on which he and his followers stood 
seemed as though it bad formed part of another 
equally large mass, which was still connected with the 
main portion of the hill. The whole was one of those 
curious natural freaks not uncommon in the over- 
lying: trap formation of the Satpura range, in which it 
appeared as though some volcano had burst through 
the upper crust, leaving great masses of igneous rock 
above the surface of what then may have been but 
barren lava bed, now decomposed by the wear-and- 
tear of ages into a fertile soil, covered with well-cul- 
tivated corn-fields and verdant pasturcs, ‘There was a 
deep irregular fissure between the two rocks, the cor- 
responding indentation of which proved that, at one 
time, the masses had been one piece, subsequently 
separated by some convulsion of nature. As Milford 
was peering down the dark chasm he was startled by a 
savage growl, and, at the same instant, he perceived a 
pair of greenish eyes glaring at him out of the gloomy 
recesses of the cave. Impulsively be presented his 
rifle, and fired both barrels rapidly. The bastiness of 
the act rather startled him, on u moment’s rm flection, 
for he had no other gun with him, and now he had 
emptied both barrels, leaving himself totally unpre- 
pared for acharge. The only thing to be done under 
the circumstances was to reload at once, when he found 
to his dismay that his ramrod, which was rather loose 
in the barrel, bad dropped down the chasm at the time 
be fired. But not a sound was to be heard—all was 
still. Sending a man down for another gun, he waited 
impatiently for his return, when, seizing the fresh 
weapon, he veutured to the edge of the fissure again and 
peered down. All was quiet, und, as bis eyes got ac- 
customed to the gloom, he thought he cculd see a 
dusky object extended below. Stones were thrown 
down, when all at once arose a shout from the Gonds, 
4% Asol na peela, asol na peela! (bear's cubs, Lear's 
cubs), and two little black shazyy creatures rushed out 
and tumbled downhill. A bright little axe flew from 
the hand of one of the Gonds, an! one of the pair fell 
brained. The other got into a hole. It is astuvishing 
with what accuracy these people use their little 
hatchets. 


Some of the descriptions of birds and animals 
are excellent. This of the Indian green pigrou 
may be quoted: 2 


The green pigeon of the Indian jungle is one of the 


* Seonee: or, Camp Life on the Satpura Runge. A 
Tale of Indian Adventure. By ROBERT ARMITAGE 
STERNDALE, F. R. G. S. Illustrate! by the Author. 


With a Map. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
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most beautiful birds. Every shade of delicate, well - 
matobed colour blends in its plumage, the prevailing 
tints being green and pale yellow, with lilac and ashy 
grey, ite eyes are most lovely, the irides are brilliant 
carmine with an outer ring of intense blue. But there 
is nothing harsh about the colouring of the birds, 
everything is subdued and harmoniously blended, and, 
unlike most other birds of gay plumage, its notes are 
sweet and plaintive, not the coo of the dove or ordinary 
pigeon, but a mellow, flute like whistle, delightful to 
isten to. They are essentially frugivorous birds, and 
in action on a treeare not unlike parrots, as they move 
about plucking the berries of the various kinds of figs 
which form the staple of their diet. 


Thedaring acts and the narrowescapes, all told 
with vigour and energy, no less than the fine 
humanity and uprightness of the book, render 
it, to our thinking, an admirable volume for 
tg Bia Those especially who regard 
the t as their destination, will insensibly 
and in the most pleasant manner gather many 
impressions, and not a little knowledge, that in 
the future may- be found practically helpful to 
them. We should add that the illustrations are 
admirable, and are clearly faithful. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
I, 


The year promises to be more prolific than last 
year in children’s books. Last yearacertain restraint 
seemed to obtain in the minds of publishers as ‘o 
the propriety of celebrating thé Christmas season 
as heartily in that way as in some former years. 
But it may be that they were only reserving their 
forces for a full display this year; and thus we 
and the youngsters may reap the benefit of it. 
Already, at all events, the gay green-and-gold, the 
bright colours of all kinds, the attractive pictures, 
both coloured and black and white, are before us, 
as if to reverse the order of the season, and make 
a “‘summer to the mind,” now that the storm- 
cock blows his whistle,” and winter seriously gives 
signal of his approaches. ) 

First on our list comes Miss Sarah Dondney’s 
Stories of Childhood (1). She has taken up a 
very good idea in the story headed Girlhood,” 
and worked it out well with the aid of some clear, 
beautiful, and characteristic illustrations. The 
story is put into the mouth of Miss Trixy, an 
artist, who tells it very well, and is not silent 
about many of her own difficulties, in which there 
may lie a lesson for many a little lady. Poor 
‘Uncle Matthew, through the loss of whose 
money, new trials come to the workers, is well put 
before us. In the second story, Clara, there is 
somewhat more of intensity, and we daresay it 
will be better liked by some. Clara and Mrs. 
Gaine and Aunt Flora are all very well pourtrayed ; 
and we follow their fortunes, through disappoint- 
ment, trial and sickness, and the ‘‘glints of sun- 
shine” life affords them, with genuine interest. 
A little story, Our Last Quarrel,” is almost too 
trifling for its place here. Some of the pictures 
of London, in Kensington and elsewhere, are very 
well done. On the whole, we must say of Miss 
Doudney’s Stories of Childhood” that, though 
they lack somewhat the more striking and exciting 
elements which are often to be found in stories for 
the young and generally welcomed, they are care- 
fully if quietly written, with a real desire to dis- 
criminate the characters, and bring out the lessons 
through their actions. But we do think that what 
action is in the story might have been a little 
accelerated and only had added to the interest. 
It is, however, far superior in intention and work- 
ing out to the mass of Christmas books for the 
young; and is in outward aspect, tasteful and 
pretty. | | 

Miss Matteaux brings us this time a book of 
verses, to which pictures have been most admirably 
done (2). She has a real instinct for childish 
feeling, and hits the fancy in fit words. We do- 
not think it would be possible to combine more 
aptly the insowciant indifference and the graceful- 
ness which form the beau ideal of children’s 
verse, than in the Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” 


each verse of which is full of fun, as every feature 


and touch in the drawings is marked by character. 
We cannot imagine an intelligent child not being 
enthusiastic over this book—it is quaint and 
original and full of meaning, and yet it never goes 
far above the capacity of the child, while never- 
theless an adult can quite appreciate and heartily 
relish the points; for a deep lesson is sometimes 


cunningly interjected, as in The Buried Seeds. 


Next, after the Frogs and Mice,” we like His 
Lordship and the Bear.” But, where all is good it 
is difficult to characterise, and the verdict of the 


— — 


(1) Stories of Childhood ; or, the Broob und the River 
(Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) | 

(2) Woodland Romances; ov, Fables and Fancies. 
By C. L. Marreaux, (Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) 


children, who are at once judge and jury in such 
a case, might be against us. 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. send us the 
Christmas Story-teller (3), which is really what 
it is called A Medley of Choice Morsels.” The 
contents are full and varied, and all are 
brightly and cheerfully written. Particularly 
are we struck by Mr. Mark Lemon’s ‘‘A Small 
House Over the Water.” The Melvilles are not 
exactly a ‘‘happy family,” but come very near 
it. The story of the Pantaloon’s Daughter,” by 
Andrew Halliday, is full both of humour and 
pathos, and is skilfully told. Mr. Edmund Yates 
is just a little too free in his phrases in the Lady 
of Laleham Abbey,” which, however, is cha- 
racteristic. Perhaps the sketches of theatrical life 
have more than the due proportion of space. Some of 
the poems are really good—as Mr. Astley Baldwin’s 
„Christmas Samaritan,” which has something of 
the true ballad in it. The illustrations are fairly 
effective, and, on the whole, it is an attractive 
volume. 
Mr. H. Morley's Chicken Market ” (4) is not a 
new book, but only in a new edition. It has its 
own claims for a word here, however. It is a book 
of real invention and fancy. Itis set in the key 
of the old fairy tales; but it has its own peculiar 
touches of grace and beauty. A few of the stories 
are mere fables, after the old-fashioned type, but 
„A Pattern of Dignity,” at p. 12, is very good 
indeed. We can imagine nothing more delicately 
touched, and yet more true in its significance, than 
„Silver Tassels.” But the book needs no recom- 
mendation from us ; it has received the suffrages of 
the children, as is fully betokened by its re- 
appearance in this chaste form, with an array of 
valuable illustrations. There is more skill and 
real humour in that inis tail-piece of the two pen- 
bearing owls than in some whole Christmas books. 
We come to a very different type of book in the 
„ RBlue Banner, (5) which is an over hot-pressed 
edition of ‘‘Sinbad the Sailor — with just enough 
of scientific knowledge admitted as to conform it 
to the demand for fact and scientific consistency. 
The translator, Mr. Collett Sandars, says well in 
the preface, Tales of adventure in which the 
framework is either historical or scientific, but 
which eontain such a plentiful admixture of enter- 
taining incident from the realms of fancy, so skil- 
fully interwoven, that it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish truth from fiction, seem rapidly 
developing into a new source of romance.” Cer- 
tainly this is so; and with such writers as M. 
Léon Cahun, who is clearly a disciple of Jules 
Verne, the style will not be discredited. It is 
really astonishing how, amid the wildest flights, 
the lines of history and fact are held in view below. 
In spite of its wildness, some notion of the spirit 
and the customs of the period will be obtained. 
In this way the book may have a serious use. Few 
boys having begun to read the book will not go on, 
in spite of the savour of Frenchiness here and 
there, which the translator might have done a little 
more to modify, without going far beyond his 
prerogative. The pictures are powerful and strik- 


ception and general working out. But that they 
are effective must be admitted. 

„My Rambles in the New World” (6) is a book, 
like the former, translated from the French, but it 
is of a very different order. It is pretty closely a 
record of travel, and very much both of amuse- 
ment and instruction may be derived from it ; for 
the writer is not only observant, but can describe 
character and out-of-the-way scenes. His adven- 
tures among the negroes at Havannah are particu- 
iarly good, and give a vivid idea of the life and 
manners of these poor people in the past. At 
Havannah,” he says, as well as at New Orleans, 
to associate with a negro is at once to shut all 
doors of polite society against one. I had, perhaps 
chosen my new acquaintances rather thoughtlessly ; 
but I could never accustom myself to despise 
coloured men, and I could mention more than one 
who, in intelligence, morality, and goodness, is far 
superior to many white men. I had only to pass 
tirough Havannah, and it mattered little com- 
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(3) The Christmas Story-teller; à Medley for the 
Festive Season. By Ob HanpS AND NEW ONES, 
Fifty-seven Illustrations. (Sampson Low * Co.) 

The Chicken Market, and other Fairy Tales. B 
1 Morey. With Illustrations by Charles H. 
Bennett. (Cassell.) 5 a ; 

5) The Blue Banner ; or the Adventures of a Mussul- 
* a Christian, and a Pagan, in the times of the 
Crusade and the Norman Conguest, By LEON CAHUN. 
Translated by Mr. W. Collett Sandars. With seventy- 
six wood-engravings by J. Lix. (Sampson, Low and Co.) 

(6) My Rambles in the New World. By LucrEN 
Brart. “Lranslated by Mary DEHAUTEVILLE, (Samp- 


| son Low and Co,) 


* 


ing, but are, to our idea, also over- French in con- 


promising myself with the race of Ham.” This 
shows the humane and kindly spirit which obtains 
throughout the book, and much of knowledge and 
improvement may be derived from its reading, 
Many of the cuts, we should say, are powerful 
specimens of wood engraving. 

Sir Walter Scott’s novels, in themselves, need no 
notice, but the lapse of the copyright has already 
led to the issue of ‘‘ Waverley” in many forms. 
One of these is before us—that of Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co. (7)—a well-printed volume, with 
very expressive and good woodcuts (some of the 
smaller ones being really gems in their way), and, 
altogether, one of the cheapest books we ever saw, 
the price being only half-a-crown. 


OF SOME NOVEMBER MAGAZINES, . 


We select from Temple Bar an article on the 
Austrian Revolution under Joseph the Second,” 
which occurred, as the reader will remember, about 
a hundred years ago. This Emperor is well de- 
scribed as a philosopher on a throne.” Being not 
only a philosopher, but a Radical, he denounced all 
spiritual and priestly slavery, and hoped, by giving 
full liberty, at least to make a way for all men being 
Christians. In a toleration prayer to the Almighty 
he asked, Do errors of reason deserve banish- 
ment from society? Is society the means to win 
spirits and convert those that are in error? From 
henceforth let all the shameful bands of intolerance 
be torn asunder.” And so came the famous Tole- 
ration Edict, giving larger liberty, but not equality. 
The author of this article describes the character 
and the effects of this edict. It was a great boon— 
it had great results. Joseph went on to secularise 
ecclesiastical property, abolishing monasteries and 
nunneries. Having thus declared his fearless in- 
tentions, he proceeded to declare his principles, 
He defined the limits of the authority of the priest- 
hood to those that were given to them, in his judg- 
ment, by Christ—separating clearly the spiritual 
from the secular power. His ideas, both with 
regard to religion and education, were vast, and he 
did his utmost to free the people from the tyranny 
of the Church; but, like many a great reformer 
before bis time, he died with the feeling of total 
failure.” And yet he did not fail, for his work 
remains to this day ; and, but for him, the clergy 
of the Church of Rome would still be ruling 
Austria with an iron hand. 


Of the articles in Fraser, Dr. Carpenter’s on the 
„Psychological Curiosities of Spiritualism ” is likely 
to attract the most attention. We could not ex- 
press much admiration of Dr. Carpenter’s lectures 
upon the subject, but of the present article we are 
obliged to say that it is the ablest and most com- 
plete exposure of spiritualistic jugglery that has 
ever been written. Dr. Carpenter takes Mr. Home’s 
„Lights and Shadows as his principal text-book, 
letting Mr. Home expose his brother and sister 
spiritualists in his own way. Next he deals with 
Mr. Wallace ; Mrs. Guppy Volckman is pulled to 
pieces ; the no less celebrated Eva Fay is tracked 
home, and the notorious John King and Katie, of 
who we have all heard so much, are reduced to 
their native elements. Dr. Carpenter’s present 
article—calm, reasonable, and based upon authori- 
tative evidence—will, we apprehend, find no one 
amongst the Spiritualists capable of effectively 
replying to it. 

We are glad to see inthe Dublin University the 
life-like portrait, and fine life memoir of John 
Linnell, senior, but we should insult our readers by 
indicating who John Linnell is. Have not his 
magnificent, and, in his own line, unequalled 
landscapes been exhibited on the walls of 
the Academy every year for more than half a 
century ? Who that has once seen them can forget 
bis corn-fields and his sheep? Who can forget his 
trees? Well, here is cheerily told most that is 
characteristic of his external life. A generation ago 
we first heard of John Linnell being a Baptist and 
keeping his Hebrew Old Testament and Greek New 
Testament by his side as he painted, looking 
them up, now and then, in the rest from work, and 
getting both knowledge and vigour from them. A 
friend once asked us if we would go to his Surrey 
home to visit him. But what could we take to him? 
Nothing but humble admiration, and that he, of all 
artists, least requires. Such intrusion upon great 
men arises from mere vulgar curiosity and 
impudence. However, as a side-note, let us 
refer to the fact, that although John Linnell is 
unequalled in his own sphere he is a Dissenter, as 
also is the best flower-painter that has ever lived, 


— — — 


(7) Waverley. By Sir WaLrEn Scorr, Bart, With 
Illustrations, (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
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and how many more are there whom we meet but 
do not know, and why should we ? 

A more original number of the Cornhill can 
scarcely ever have been published, but that which 
most attracts us this month, apart from the con- 
clusion of Mr. Blackmore’s story, is an article on 
„Some Sonnets of Campanella.“ And who was 
Campanella? He lived in Italy in the sixteenth 
century ; he was a philosopher ; he thought for 
himself; all his thoughts were not approved by the 
Holy Inquisition; he was accused of heresy ; he was 
imprisoned and tortured in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition for twenty-five years; when an old 
man, released in time to die ; and while imprisoned 
and tortured he sang these sonnets, full of life, 
liberty, and beauty. How could the Inquisition 
help punishing a man who would write such as 
this ?— 


From Rome to Ostia a poor man went ; 
Thieves robbed and wounded him upon the way : 
Some monks, great saints, observed him where he 


ys 
And left him, on their breviaries intent. 


A bishop passed thereby, and careless bent 

To sign the cross, a blessing brief to say; 

But a great Cardinal, to clutch their prey, 
_ Followed the thieves, falsely benevolent, 


At last there came a German Lutheran, 
Who builds on faith, merit of works withstands ; 
He raised and clothed and healed the dying man. 


Now, which of these was worthiest, most humane ? 

The heart is better than the head, kind hands 

Than cold lip-service ; faith without works is vain. 

Blackwood, which is more than half full of the 
Eastern Question in one shape or another, and 
which now expresses the opinion (whose ?) 
that time has come for action and effort on 
the part of England, gives also, which is pleasanter 
reading, some remarkably clever translations from 
Heine by Mr. Theodore Martin, who, now that he 
has finished the third volume of the Prince Con- 
sort’s Life, has probably turned them off just 
as such translations should be. Here we have both 
Heine and his translator at their best, and who will 
not say so? 

The world is so fair, and the sky so blue, 

Aud the breezes so soft, and so balmy, too, 

Ard the meadow flowers are so bright of hue, 

And they sparkle and gleam in the morning dew, 

And all men are merry and glad to view, 

Yet fain would I lie in the churchyard bed. 

And nestle in close by my love that’s dead. 

Mrs. Crawford’s article on Thiers in Macmillan 
will attract all readers. If this writer had the art 
as well as the faculty of writing, it might have 
been better, but we take the paper as it stands— 
invaluable as a personal report concerning an 
unquestionably-conspicuous and, latterly, great 

statesman, who gave to the reporter such incidents 
ok his life as she has so well told. What one pre- 

fers most in such notices are small details of personal 
— habits, just because they make us know and under- 
stand the man all the more, as we can so well 
understand Dr. Johnson’s character from his 
involuntary nervous movements. Very faithful 
are these notabilia, as when Mrs. Crawford tells 
us that Thiers was ‘‘kind and genial, but not a 
benevolent mau,” and that he was a Fatalist, or what 
Miss Martineau would have called a Necessarian. 
Is this of Bismarck’s ironical or not ?— 


Bismarck, who is not a man of very delicate feeling, 
was charmed with his super.civilisation, and at Ver- 
sailles complimented him upon it. Talk on, talk on 
I beseech you,” he said to him, when they had laid 
aside grave business for lighter conversation. It is 
delightful to listen to one so essentially civilised.” 


There is a revelation in these pages of Louis 
Philippe’s intention to marry the Duc de Nemours 
to Queen Victoria, which is new to history. 

We are accustomed in these days to historical and 
biographical whitewashing, but, still, we did not 
expect to see Marat whitewashed as he is in the 
. Gentleman’s Magazine. There are one or two 
matters, however, in which we agree with the 
writer. We agree that Marat spoke and wrote often 
in judiciously. This black-blooded Marat, with a 
tongue that murdered and a hand that strangled, 
was simply ‘‘ injudicious.” Well, it turned out that 
he was : 80 injudicious did Charlotte Corday think 
him that she thought it desirable to end his life 
with adagger. We agree, also, that Marat was a 
„practical man. What a nice phrase that is to 
use when it means sending a few of his fellow- 
patriots to the guillotine! Surely euphemism can 
no further go. However, this article is worth read- 
ing, as the last product of the great echool of histo- 
rical whitewashers. 

We cull the following from the Belgravia, said 
to be a true story, by Mark Twain. An American 
captain is giving an explanation of the miracle on 
Mount Carmel. He is slightly oonfused between 
Isaac and Elijah, but this is his explanation :— 

„% What does Isaac do now? He steps up and says 
to some friends of his, there, ‘ Pour four barrels of 


water on the altar?’ Everybody was astonished ; for | 
the other side had prayed at it dry, you know, and got 
whitewashed. They poured it on. ys he, ‘ Heave on 
four more barrels.’ Then he says, Heave on four 
more.’ Twelve barrels, you see, altogether. The 
water ran all over the altar, and all down the sid 
and filled up a trench around it that would hold a 
couple of hogsheads—‘ measures,’ it says ; I reckon it 
means about a hogshead. Some of the people were 
about to put on their things and go, for they allowed he 
was crazy. They didu’t know isaac. Isaac knelt 
down and began to pray ; he strung along, and strung 
along, about the heathen in distant Jands, and about 
the sister churc and about the State and the 
country at large, and about those that’s in authority in 
the Government, and all the usual programme, you 
know, till everybody had got tired and gone to think- 
ing about something else, and then, all of a sudden 
when nobody was noticing, he outs with a match and 
rakes it on the under side of bis leg, and pff! up the 
whole thing blazes like a house afire! Twelve barrels 
of water? Water, your grandmother! Petroleum, sir, 
PETROLEUM! that's what it was!” 

Petroleum, captain! 

„Ves, sir; the country, was full of it. Isaac knew 
all about that. You read the Bible. Don’t you worry 
about the tough places. They ain’t tough when you 
come to think them out and throw light on them. 
There ain’t a thing in the Bible but what is true; all 
you want is to go prayerfully to work and cipher out 


how ‘twas done.” | 

There is a sketch in London Society of Satur- 
day Night at the Cat, which we commend to all 
temperance associations. It is not an exceptional one. 
The Cat is a public-house—there are hundreds such 
in London—the landlord of which refuses 17,5001. 
for the goodwill, and well may he when his returns 
amount to about 10,000/. a-year, of which nearly 
one-half is profit. Mr. Chowler, of the Cat, will 
retire in a few years with a fortune of several 
thousand pounds. And you and I, good reader? 
Well, |we shall be better off, even than he, although 
we may miss the thousands. 

We are said to be, as a nation, of a good deal of 
Low Dutch origin, and it is also said that the foun- 
dation of our language is Low Dutch. There- 
fore, but for our Norman mixture, we might have 
been what the Dutch are now, with not quite 80 
much enterprise, but with something to compen- 
sate for the lack of that. And this is what we 


should have been, as described by Mr. Charles 
Wood in the Argosy :— 


One of the great charms of Dutch life, its chief cha- 
racteristic, is its simplicity. A Dutchman will not 
materially alter his mode of living with the increase of 
wealth. The love of display, of spending money, is 
not one of his failings. Not so much, perhaps, from 
the love of the money, a wish to save and accumulate, 
as that he finds his happiness in quiet unostentation. 
An affection for everything that is simple and gives no 
trouble, is inherent; a part of bis nature, Where an 
Eoglishman would launch out in display and all the 
luxury that wealth can procure, 6 Dutchman will con- 
tinue in the same quiet, respectable, undemonstrative 
manner to which he bas always been accustomed. His 
dependants will not increase in number, or his table 
groan under the weight of dainties. He dispeuses often 
with a carriage, simply because he has hitherto done 
without it, and can do so still. There is no attempt to 
outvie his neighbour in maynificence. These ambitions 
are unknown amongst them. Their hours are almost 
universally the same. Breakfast at «ight or balf-past. 
Coffee and bread and butter: not a substantial meal as 
in England, About twelve o’clock luscheon, This they 
call takiug coffee, and when inviting a friend for this 
midday meal, it is always said, 10 take coffee,” It 
consists of that beverage, or wine and beer for those 
who prefer them, bread and butter, and a dish of hot 
or cold meat. Five o'clock is the general dinner hour. 
Aiter this they take tea or coffee, and the last thing 
before going to bed many sit down to a heavy supper. 


Which is the more charming, our life or this ? 

We have now picked out some of the more 
noticeable articles in this month’s magazines, but a 
line must be left for the Congregationalist, in which 
we have two very noticeable articles—one on Henry 
Rogers and the other on David Cox. Both are 
admirably written ; but, after all, no one has fully 
brought. out the unconventionalism of Professor 
Rogers’s habits and character. Those who knew 


| him well could tell strange anecdotes of this, and 


why should they not be told ? 


BRIEF NOTICE. 
The Mythology of Greece and Rome. With Special 


Reference to its use in Art. From the German of 


O. Seeman. Edited by G. H. Brancui, B. A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. With 
sixty-four illustrations. (Marcus Ward and Co.) 
The publishers have done a service to English art 
students by issuing this compact translation 
of Herr Seeman’s useful book. It is arranged on 
an admirable principle, aiming as it does at giving 
a view of the subject as a whole in a series of 
distinct, well-written chapters. The translator is 
right when he gays, ‘‘ There has long been a want 
of a book which would, in moderate compass, give 
a clear and readable account of these legends ; for 
dictionaries of mytholegy do not give a view of the 
subject as a whole, and the price of most other 
werks on the Greek and Roman myths would pre- 
vent their being used as class-books,” And he is 


oO 


right when he adds, ‘‘The works of art in our 
galleries and museums require a certain amount of 
knowledge of the mytholugy of the Greeks and 
Romans for the full appreciation of their subjects. 
There is hardly any literature in Europe which has 
not been more or less coloured by these legends ; 
and in our own day their power to inspire the poet 
has by no means ceased.” Mr. Bianchi might have 
added the painter; for so long as Mr. Leighton 
paints, the phrase would be justified. And how 
many, for instance, would have enjoyed Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Erectheus” more fully had they been 
able to get such a simple and comprehensive ac. 
count of the subject as we have here. The en- 
gravings, well drawn and clearly cut, are calculated 
to aid the student; and we can conscientiously 
recommend this handbook to such as may be de- 
siring light on the classic myths. — 


Epitome of Fetus, 
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The Queen attended Divine service in Balmoral 
Castle on Sunday. The Rev. Dr. Scott, of Green. 
side Church, Edinburgh, officiated. On Friday 
last, the birthday of the Prince of Wales, the Queen 
and Princess Beatrice went to Abergeldie in the 
morning to visit the Princess of Wales. The 
Princess and her daughters afterwards came to the 
Castle and remained to luncheon with the Queen. 


After luncheon, Her Majesty, accompanied}by the 


Princess, went down to the ballroom, where were 
assembled the ladies and gentlemen of the house- 
hold and the servants and tenants of Balmoral, and 
drank to the Prince of Wales’s health. 

Her Majesty is expected to leave Balmoral about 
Nov. 23 and return to Windsor. 

The thirty-sixth anniversary of the birth of the 
Prince of Wales was celebrated on Friday at 
Windsor and Sandringham with the customary re- 
joicings. His Royal Highness left Sandringham 
House on Monday afternoon for Walton. He is to 

ass a few days at Merton Hall, the seat of Lord 

alsingham. | 

Mr. Gladstone, with Mrs. and Miss Gladstone 
and Mr. Spencer Lyttelton, left Dublin on Monday 
by the express boat for Holyhead. A large crowd 
collected and gave Mr. Gladstone a very hearty 
farewell. 

All the Ministers were present at a Cabinet 
Council held in Downing-street on Saturday, the 
third during the week. 

Mr. 3 Bright, M. P., who is U Nice, 
has addressed a letter to Mr. Robert e, chair- 
man of the Executive of the Manchester Liberal 
Association, in which he expresses a fear that, 
owing to the state of his health, he will be unable 
to take part in any political gatherings during 
the coming winter. 

Mr. McCarthy Downing, M.P., has formally 
withdrawn from his connection with the Home 
Rule Confederation of Great Britain. 

Notwithstanding the resolution of the committee 
of the Mansion House Indian Famine Relief Fund 
to make no further appeal for subscriptions, 
sums continue to be sent to the Mansion House for 
the fund, which now amounts to 453, 0001. 

Attention is drawn by the Registrar-General to 
the fact that fourteen fatal cases of hydrophobia 
have been registered in London since the 
of the year, the corrected average annual number 
being but four. 

On Saturday morning the result of the election 
for the Lord Rectorship of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity was declared, the Marquis of Hartington 
polling 932 votes, and Mr. Cross 684. 

The London School Board propose to erect no 
less tban sixty new echools (in addition to the 
twenty-two now in course of erection), at an esti- 
mated cost of one million sterling. 

A letter was received at Bristol on Saturday 
announcing the sudden death of the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Morley, M.P., and that gentleman was, 
therefore, unable to attend the Liberal banquet 
of the Colston Societies yesterday. 

On Saturday a new street, from Edgware-road to 
Paddington-green, was thrown open. The new 
thoroughfare is one of the metropolitan improve- 
ments carried out under the supervision of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, is sixty feet wide, 
and is known as the New Harrow-road. 

Orders have been given by the Admiralty for the 
construction of eleven swift torpedo vessels, an 
improvement on the Lightning type. Their sost 
will be rather more than 60,000/. 

So great is the distress amongst the ironworkers 
in South Wales that large numbers of them are 
stated to be dependent upon the parish or private 
charity. There are thousands either wholly or 


partially out of employment. 
Lord Moncrieff, the umpire in the Clyde = 
building dispute, has given his award. He 

that the state of trade at the time of the strike did 
pdt warrant an advance of wages. This decision 
affects 2,500 men. The strike is estimated to have 
cost 100,000/. 

The directors ef the Manchester and Sheffield 
Railway Company announce that they have 
received a notification from. the chairman of the 
Midland and Great Northern Companies that the 
negotiations for the joint purchase of the Sheffield 


undertaking are atanend. The terms proposed b 
the Great Northern and Midland were an ultimate 


rent charge of 4 per cent., which was declined by 
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the Sheffield, and 41 per cent., with contingent 
reserves, was proposed in return, which latter 
terms are now declined by the two companies. 
The negotiations are therefore at an end. 

Reports from English farmers in all parts of the 
country, says the Chamber of Agriculture Journal, 
are of a gloomy description; and the accounts 
from the Nortb, and especially from Scotland, are 
still more distressing—corn unharvested, much 
uncut, a great proportion cut quite green, oats 
proving very deficient as well as wheat, which is 
the worst crop known, and barley of wretched 
quality. Grazing is a losing business. Store and 
half fed cattle are being thrust upon the market 
for want of roots to feed them on, and the prices 
have tumbled down; and the disastrous failure of 
—— turnip crops is estimated at millions of pounds 
oss. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, in consideration 


of the services which they rendered to the British 


Executive throughout the Vienna Exhibition of. 
1873. have been appointed exhibitors’ passenger 
agents for the British section of the Paris Exhibi. 
tion. Mr. Cunliffe Owen, in communicating the 
appointment, says :—‘‘The principal object which 
His Royal Highness, as President of the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition, has in view is the 
reduction of the passenger rates in favour specially 
of the exhibitors, their assistants and workmen, 
who may be visiting Paris throughout the course 
of the next year.” 

It is worthy of the remark, though probably not 
extraordinary, that nearly all the crimes which 
were the subjects of indictment at the recent Exeter 
Assize were conduced to by drink; and further, 
that but for drink not one-half of them would have 


been committed at all. 


Mr. T. H. Sidebottom, M.P., speaking at Staly- 
bridge on Saturday, said the chief cause of the pre- 
sent depression of trade was over production. 
About three millions of spindles had been recently 
started at Oldham, and many more were yet to be 
started ; and he could see little reason to hope for 
any substantial improvement for years to come in 
that branch of the cotton trade spinning medium 
counts of yarn. 

Three successive slight shocks of earthquake 
were felt at Charleville, county Cork, on Saturday 
evening. The air was quite clear at the time, but 
rain commenced falling almost immediately, and 
continued through the night. A great part of the 
country was on Sunday 43 with raio, and 
serious floods have occurred in several quarters. 

The prisoner Thomas Pratt, who was convicted 
at the last session of the Central Criminal Court of 
the wilful murder of a woman with whom he had 
lived, named Elizabeth Frances Brockington, was 
executed on Monday morning at eight o’clock 
within the walls of the gaol of Newgate. He had 
admitted the justice of his sentence. Marwood 
was the executioner. He very s ily adjusted 
the rope, and when the drop fell the prisoner 
a to be dead in an instant. The length of 

e rope gave the prisoner a drop of at least six 
feet, and, as the doctor observed, it was a case of 


instant death. 
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It has long been known that the General Post 
Office has altogether outgrown its premises, and it 
was rumoured some time ago that, in the event of 
Christ’s Hospital being removed to the country, it 
was not unlikely that a building large enough to 
accommodate the chief office and some of its 
branches would be ereated on the side. The Times 
bears, however, that this idea is abandoned, and 
that the authorities of the Post Office now contem- 
plate 1 from the City the vacant plot of 
ground, consisting of about eight acres, which 
stretchés along the Embankment from Blackfriars 
to the Temple. \ 


Mistellantons. 
CaPITAL PuxisuuENT.—At à meeting of the 


Dialectical Society, held on Wednesday at the 
Langham Hall, London, an intereating discussion 


on capital punishment tcok place, introduced, at 


the request of the society, by an address from Mr. 
William Tallack, sccretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion. He showed the Jong and successful opera- 
tion of the discontinuance of the death-penalty in 
the American States of Michigan for thirty years, 
Rhods Island, for twenty-five years; Wisconsin, 
for twenty-four years ; lowa, Maine, Illinois, aud 
Tennessee ; also in Switzerland, Holland, Be)gium, 
Fr Tuscany, Saxony, Oldenburg, Wurtem- 
berg, Nassau, &c., and in the vast Russian empire 
(as tar as cases of ordinary murder are concerned). 


As a consequence of abolition, the conviction of 


murderers in these countries has become much more 
certain, while the crime itself bas not increased 
but rather diminished. Respecting Italy, official 
statistics were quoted showing that murders are 
very frequent in most of the provinces where 
* punishment is retained, but that in Tuscany 
(where there has been no execution since 1830), 
murders are fewest, being less than one-fourth 
of those in Sicily, for example. Mr. Tal- 
lack laid it down, as a principle, that 
murder should be repressed in the most effectual 
and certain way possible, but that in this respect 
the capital penalty peculiarly fails, inasmuch as it 
is necessarily attended by various obstacles, 
obstacles which specially prevent that one penalty 
from being accompanied by the comparative regu- 
larity attending secondary punishments. The reason 
for this is mainly the irrevocable nature of death 


a me 


punishments, demanding, as they do, an extreme | 


certainty of evidence, whilst, at the same time, in 
murder cases, there is often less evidence than for 
most other crimes, the victim being put out of the 
way in secret. An incident was mentioned which 
occurred on one occasion at the Assizes of the Home 
Circuit, when two prisoners were tried on almost 
identical evidence, but the one charged with a 
capital offence was acquitted, whilst the other, on 
a non-capital charge, was condemned to penal 
servitude. A juror, on being remonstrated with for 
this apparent inconsistency, replied, ‘‘ Why, surely 
you would not hang a man on the same evidence 
for which you would consent to send him into 
penal servitude? Because in the latter case a mis- 
take, if any, can be rectified, whilst in the former 
instance the mischief would be irreparable.” In 
the discussion which followed the address, Dr. Drys- 
dale, Mr. Wm. Griffiths, Mr. Read, and other 
speakers took part. 


ProvinctaL Mayors.—The following gentlemen 
were elected on the 9th :—Ashton-under-Lyne—G. 
H. Mellor (C). re-elected. Arundel—_W. W. 
Mitchell. Barnsley—Alderman J. S. Parkinson 
(L., third time. Barnstaple—C. S. Willshire, re- 
elected). Barrow-in-Furness—H. W. Schneider 
(L), third time. Bath—Alderman March (L) 
(re-elected). Banbury—P. Turner (L) (second 
time). Bedford J. Tay lor (L). Bradford—Alder- 
man Briggs Priestley (L). Beaumaris—Alderman 
Wynne . (C). Birmingham W. Kendrick 
(L)). Burnley—Alderman Robinson (L). Bever- 
ley— A. Cross kill (L). Bideford—Alderman Joyce. 
Blackburn — J. Dickenson (C). Bolton — James 
Greenhalgh. Boston —J. Thorn (L). Bridgewater 
—T. Collins. Brighton —Alderman J. E. Mayall 
(L). Bristol —Alderman Edwards (C). Bucking- 
ham— T. Ridgway (C). Bury St. Edmunds —. 
Watlington (C), third time. Cambridge — Thomas 
Hacks Naylor, M.A. (C). Canterbury — Captain 
Thomas Lambert (C). Chester W. Farish (L). 
Chesterfield Drabble (L). Carlisle—S. J. Bun- 
ning (L). Dartmouth—Sr H. Seale (C). Denbigh 
. Gee (L) Derby — H. Bemrose (C). Devonport 
—J. W. Ryde (L). re-elected Dunstable— John 
Barley. Doncaster—R. C. Bentley (C), third time. 
Dorchester—Dr. Aldridge(L). Dudley—W. North 
(L). Edinburgh—T. Jamieson Boyd (L). Exeter 
H. D. Thomas (C.). Falmouth—T. Webber (L), 
third time. Gateshead — J. W. Robinson (L). 
Guildford — A. Crooke (C). Gravesend— M. A. 
Troughton. Halifax —8. T. Midgley (L). Hanley 
—Alderman Gilman (L). Harwich -W. Groom 
(C). Hastings —Alderman Howell. Hereford — 
W. Stallard (C). Hudderstield—Alderman Wood - 
head. Hertford— Dr. W. Warrener (C). Aull 
R. Waller (L). Huntingdon— R. Brown (L). 
Ipswich—C. Cowell. King's Lynn—W. Thomp- 
son (L). Lancaster—A. Seward (C). Leamington 
—Councillor Harding (C), second time. Leeds— 
Couccillor Carbutt (L). Leominster — Samuel 
Goode. Leicester—C. Stretton (L). Liverpool 
A. B. Forwood (C). Louth—H. D. Simpson (C), 
second time. Ludlow—E. Davies. Luton—Alder- 
man Cumberland (C). Lichfield—Alderman J. 
Brown (C). Lincoln—Councillor Cottingham (L). 
Macclestield—J. W. White (L). Manchester 
Alderman Grundy (L). Middlesbrough—S. A. 
Sadler (C). Margate— Councillor Wood, J.P. (C). 
Monmouth. Coates (C). Newark Becher Tidd 
Pratt (C). Newbury —Slocock (C). Newcastle 
(Staffordshire) —Alderman Willelard (C). New- 
castle-on-Tyne — Thomas Robinson. Newport 
(Isle of ight)—Alderman Pattis (C). ew: 
port (Mon.)—J. Moses (L). Norwich—J. D. 
Smith (C). Nottingham—Alderman Ward (L). 
Oldham—Aldermau Bodden. Oswestry—J. Thomas 
(L). Oxford—Alderman Cowell (C). Poole—A. 
Balston (L), re-elected. Portsmouth—W, D. King 
(L). Preaton--J. Scatterthwaite (L). Penzance— 
C. C. Ross (C). Peterborough—Dr. D. Paley (L). 
Plymouth—J. Wills (C). Reading—J. Silver (L). 
Rochdale— G. Booth (L). Salisbury— R. Wilson 
(C). Salford Alderman Walmesley (C), re-elected. 
Sheffield F. T. Mappin (L). Shrewsbury—Alder- 
man R. H. L. Burton (C). Stafford —J. Averell 
(C). St. Albans— Dr. Price. Scarborough B. 
Smith (L). Southampton — A. L. M‘Calmont (C). 
Soutb Shields—J. B. Dale (L). Stamford — H. T. 
Betts (C)). Stratford-on-Avon— H. Newton (L). 
Sunderland—S. Story (L), re-elected). Tamworth 
—N. Macfie. Taunton—H. Jacobs. Wallingford 
—R. Deacon (C). Wakefield--W. H. Stewart (C). 
Windsor—J. Dewe (C) Walsall—W. Bayliss (L). 
Warwick—Dr. J. Tibbetts (L). West Hartlepool 
—Alderman Groves (L). Weymouth—J. Ludnie 
(C). Wigan— W. Mayhew (C). Winchester—- 
J. T. Clifton (L). Wolverhampton— D. Kendrick 
(C). Worcester —F. Dingle (C). Wrexham—. C. 
Owen (C). Yarmouth—vU. Diver, (C). 


J. Curtis (C). Vork — W. Varey. 
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The people of Cardiff are in high dudgeon at Lord 
Bute nl declined an invitation to a Corpora - 
tion baxquet. 1 

An American magazine gives the following quaint 
recommendation: — Always speak well of the 
dead, and once in a while say a good word for the 
living if you have the time. 

„What is the chief use of bread?” asked an 
examiner at a school exhibition. The chief use 
of bread,” answered the urchin, apparently 
astonished at the simplicity of the inquiry, ‘‘is to 
spread butter and jam cn it,” ce 


— 


Yeovil— - 


Anna, dear, if I should attempt to spell Cupid, 
why could I not get beyond the first syllable?” 
Anna gave it up. hereupon William said: 
„Because when 1 come to c u, of course I cannot go 


further.“ 


„Allow me to be your beau, said a gentleman, 
placing his umbrella over a lady in a shower, 
„Thank you. I've plenty of fair-weather beaux; 
so I suppose I must call you my rain beau,” she 
replied archly. 

A lover of good coffee entered a grocery recently, 
and, holding up a handful of ground coffee from a 
big can, he inquired, ‘* Are there any beans in this 
coffee?” No, sir,” promptly replied the grocer, 
„How do you know?” asked the man. Because 
I was out of beans, and had to put peas in! was 
the answer. 


CONSECRATED GrRoUND.—A man was one day 
wheeling a barrow across a churchyard not twenty 
miles from Manchester, when he was threatened by 
the clergyman with a condign punishment for his 
daring outrage in polluting the consecrated ground 
by his wheelbarrow. The man, scratching his 
head, said, ‘‘ I did not know but the wheelbarrow 
was consecrated too, for I borrowed it of the 
sexton.” 


SoNOROUS Lanauace.—‘“‘ Boy,” said a gentleman 
to the hostler of a hotel, on alighting from his 
phaeton, ‘‘extricate that quadruped from the 
vehicle, stabulate him, donate him an adequate 
supply of nutritious aliment, and when the aurora 
of morning shall again illuminate the oriental 
horizon I will award thee a pecuniary compensa- 
tion for thine admirable hospitality.“ The boy ran 
into the house and told his master that a Dutchman 
wanted to see him. 


An UNEXPECTED ANSwER.—Dr. Louis, of New 
Orleans, who is something of a wag, called on a 
coloured minister, and propounded a few puzzling 
questions. Why is it,“ said he, that you are 
not able to do the miracles that the apostles did ? 
They were protected against all poisons and all 
kinds of perils. How is it you are not pro- 
tected now in the same way?’ The coloured 
preacher responded promptly : ‘* Don’t know about 
that, Doctor, I ‘spect I is. I've taken a mighty 
sight of strong medicine from you, Doctor, and 1 is 
alive yet. 


STEAM LaUx DRIIS.— Steam laundries turn out, 
as many of them are at present conducted, to be a 
snare anda delusion. The clothes washed at them 
get torn with a marvellous rapidity, and, among 
the —_ washings which are sent to them from 
hotels and large establishments of various sorts, the 
small items of the washing of an ordinary family 
have an uncomfortable way of getting lost. House- 
wives know the miseries of buttons and strings 
wrenched off; collars, cuffe, worked petticoats, and 
everything with frills or ornamentations, torn to 
rags ; stockings returned not properly washed, and 
flannels gradually shrinking ae thickening in a 
way marvellous to behold and uncomfortable to 
wear. Every week recur these minor but most 
trying evils. All the talk about them brings them 
only more vividly before the sufferers. Who is 
preparing to bring effectual relief? He or she who 
can do so will be looked upon as a universal house- 
hold benefactor.— Weekly Review, 


HoLLOwav's Pituis.—Let the Sick take heed.—The 
stomach is the commissariat of the physical system. It fur- 
nishes the materia! sustenance of every organ. If disordered, . 
the whole body lenguishes; but however severely it may be 
affected, its tone and vigour may always be restored by a 
course of these irresistible P.lls. Biliousness, indigestion, 
liver complaints, and other disorders of the stomach can 
easily be cured by the use of Holloway’s Pills. Thousands 
attest this assertion, and no sufferer who has ever tried them 
will deny their supreme efficacy. In every case of stomach 
disease, from the mildest case of dyspepsia to the disoi der of 
both liver and stomach, from the nausea ot the free Jiver to 
the vomiting accompanying ulcerated stomachs, these Pills 
immediately relieve, and by perseverance effectually cure. 

PeRFECTION.— Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful colour, impart- 
ing to it new life, growth, snd lustrous beauty, Its action is 
speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. Its value 
is above all others. A single trial proves it. It is nota dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of the hair. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Mra. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the standard articles jor the hair. 
N. should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
eit her. ' 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prewa- 
ture loss of the har, so common, is prevented. Prumpt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where the hair 
has been coming out in handfuls, It cleauses the hair and 
scalp, and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and 
Periumers. 

CARDINAL Ecru, ox CREAM.—Jupson’s DyEs.— 
White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Ribbons, 8. Iks, 
feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, 
bi rnouses, Shetland shawls, or any small article of dress, cau 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, 
crimson, mauve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 

INVALIDS.—Ccnsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and ‘Tumours quickly cured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Solveut Process. Success testified by man 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
dresses added. Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10, Claremont-square, Loudon, N. 

Rxckirr's Paris Btvue.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciatiot 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—viz., a flood of imitations, Ine merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the . 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet, 
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SussTITUTE FOR Mitx.—The Editor of the Medical 
Mirror bas called the notice of the medical profession to 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence, which he calls, Cadbury’s Con- 
centrated Vegetable Milk, and remarks:—‘ The excess of 
fatty matter has been carefully eliminated, and thus a 
compound remains which conveys in a minimum bulk a 


maximum amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend 
it as a diet for children.” 


1 Births, Murringes, and Beaths, 


BIRTHS. 
COUSINS.—July 24, at Antananarivo, Madagascar, the wife 
of Rev. G. Cousins, L. M. S. missionary, of a son. 
STEWART.—Nov. 7, at 16, Vanbrugh-psrk, Blackheath, 
the wife of Alex. Stewart, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


- WOOLLACOTT—WHITAKER.—Nov. 6, at Camden 


road Chapel, T. G. Woollacott, of Maitlaud-place, Lower 
Clapton, to Julie, daughter of the late P. Whitaker, of 
Bratton, Wilts. 

ARMFIELD—MAXWELL.—Nov. 7, at the Baptist 
Chapel, Penzance, by the Rev. Alfred Bird, Joseph John 
Armfield, of tte Vale of Avon Iron Works, Ringwood, to 
Maggie, eldest daughter of John Maxwell, of Penzance. 

ELLIOT—RICHARDSUON.—Nov. 7, at Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Clapham-road, by the Rev. Dr. McEwen, 
William C. Elliot, of Palace-road, Lambeth, to Harriet, 
— of William Richardson, Brunswick Lodge, Vaux- 


DEATHS. 

CRISP.—Noyv. 6, at Ealing, the Rev, Edmund Crisp, for 
many } ears missionary in India, late Association Secretary 
of the Religious Tract Society, aged 78. ° 

MARTINEAU.—Nov. 9, at 5, Gordon-street, London, 
Helen, wife of the Rev. James Martineav, aged 73. 


You can expend your entire income and yet insure its 


return withont further outlay or liability of any kind. On 
all purchases ask your tradesmen for Coupons of the General 
Expenditure Assurance Company (limited), Head Offices, 
19 and 21, Queen. Victona-street, E. C. | 
OLDRIDGr’s BALM OF COLUMBIA.—By the px go 
demand for this famed Balm may be estimated its value an 
eilicacy for replenish'ng, invigorating, and preserving the Hair 
either from failing off or turning grey. ithout it no toilet 
is complete. It imparts to the hair a bright and glossy ap- 
pearance, frees it entirely from scurf, and will not soil the 
most delicate fabric worn as headdress “at home” or in 
promenade. In the “nursery” ita use is invaluable, as it 


Just published, price ls.; by post, 18. Id., 


IVISECTHON VIEWED under the LIGHT 
of DIVINE REVELATION. By M.A. CAMBRIDGE. 


William Ridgway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers, 
A BAZAAR 
0 


Gee AND Favor . 


(In Aid of the Building Fund of the New Sunday Schools 
and Christian Institute in connection with Robertson-street 
Chapel, now in course of ere tion in Priory-street, Has ings), 
will be held at the 
MUSIC HALL, 


On NoveMBER 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1877. 


Con ributions of Work, Articles for &a'e, or Money, will 
be thankfully received by Mrs. Griffin, Rusholme Lodge; 
Mrs. New, Cheshunt Lodge; or any Lady of the Con- 
gregation. 8 


AW. -A Firm of Nonconformist and Liberal 
SOLICITORS, oi old standing and large general 
practice in the country, is open to RECEIVE an ARTI- 
CLED CL*RK, who would have every opportunity of 
ra a thorough knowledge of his profession. Premium, 
250 Guineas,—Address, Z., care of Messrs. Hooper and Son, 
69, Ludgate- hill, London, E. C. 


OME EDUCATION.—A LADY residing in 
7 the healthiest part of Malvern, and wishing to 
Educate her own little Daughiers at H: me, would be glad 
to hear of Two or Three others to join them.—For par- 


ticulars apply to Rev. A. S. Richardson, Castle House, 
Malvern, : 


W ANTED (after Christmas), by a Lady, a 

SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPER, or Com- 
panion to a Lady, or any place of trust where nothing 
menial is required. Good references. Address, M. H., 
Maiden Newton, Dorset. 


HE DIRECTORS of the EAST of ENG- 
LAND NONCONFORMIST GIRLS’ SCHUVUOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD, will have VACANCIES for 
Three or Four PUPILS at Caristmas. 
Early Applications are requested, addressed to the 
| Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN, 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


CONEVON, Professor at the LADIES’ 

@ COLLEGE, LAUSANNE, aide by Madame 

CONEVON, continues ts RECEIVE YOUNU LADIES 

either for study at the College or for lessons at hon e. Highly 

recommended by the Rev. H. C. Leonard, M. A., Bourne 
mouth, who will send prospectas, &c., on application. 


NATION AL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 


227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, London, W. C. 
Established 1864, 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, 8.W. 
Free to the ne“es:.tou:; payment required ſr m other ap) li- 


He WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
_ inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 
(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrheea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
t, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused 1 — garlic, aud even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 30.000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions. The 2s. tins are forwarded 
st free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

8. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION .—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chevasse, F.R.C.S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barrys Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural size—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, aud 1 never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what | was before | 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 


1876.” | 
URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 


attend confessions, visit the sick, 


my experience of the behefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &e.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
. spasms, sick ness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES. 
Cure No, 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan,— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unabie to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous 1 all over, bad digestion, coustant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits aud resume my social position,— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhoea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.— Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ai) 
kinds of medicines. It is r effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also io diarrhœa, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, aud 
hemorrhoids.— Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D. 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as 1 do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-Lsles.“ 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: lu tins, 

lb., at 28.; of lib., 38, 6d.; 2ʃb., 6s.; Sib. 146. I2ʃb, 
328.; 24lb., 60s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 
cups at 28.; 24 cups, 38. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s, , 
576 cups, 64s. 
Dane REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach aid nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart. 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, c. 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacc. 
or drinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly vourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat,—ilb., 38. Ud.; Alb., Cd. 
5ib., 148.; 12lb., 328 ; 24lb, 60s. 
EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 
77, Regent-street, London, W.; same hc uve, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Montegue de la Cour, Brussels, 
2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna 
and at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa. 


truly, CHARLES TUSON.— Monmouth, 30th August, 


am happy to be able to assure you that these last 

two years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, [ feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
make long journeys on 

foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
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TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTE 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM began Tuurspay, Sept. 20. 


TDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
Principal—Rev, W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U) 


— — 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

To provide for the requirements of Little Boys needing 
motherly care, and also for Boys whose education is not suffi- 
ciently advanced to enter upon the Col course, a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in a separate 


building and with separate playground, under the care of 
Mrs. MILNE (widow of 289 Rev. W. Milne), in whose 


hi ualifications the Committee have confidence. 
en examinations are — tr aie Principal of 
ollege. 


Terms, 26 Guineas annum. 
For Prospectus or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, as above, to Mrs. Milne, or to the Secretary 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 
(xFoRD 


COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL. 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
During the past gear, 1876-7, all the candidates sent up from 
the School have passed the Local Examinations. Cam 
Local Examination, Dec., 1876, one Senior and five Juniors 
passed (tnree in honoura and distizguished in four subjects). 
Oxford Local Examination, May, 1877, one Senior and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Class). They passed collectively 
107 out of 108 subjects. References to parents in all 
of England. usive terms twenty-two or twenty-four 
guineas, 

For views anti prospectus apply to the princi Messrs, 
J. and J. W. Marsh. ies n 


** OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School.) 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, containing lofty 
school-rooms, and stauding in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the cource of instruction is ou the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

Reterences permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. ‘lerms upon application. 


— — — 


| e PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHT ON. 
Principal Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B. A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examiuation, London University, in Honours. Prospectus 
supplied on application. 
Referees :—Sir Charles Reed Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap MasTrer— 

RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Ed., D. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, Le., Ke. 

Vicz-MAsr E 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F.R.S., F R. A. 8. Corresponding 


Member of the Li and Philosophical Bociety of Mau- 
® chester, Member of the London Mat i 


1 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in 
College, Bradford, &c. 6 

AssIsTANT Mastzrs— 

JAMES A, H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; leo B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic ic 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq, B.A. Lond, 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lon a 

ARTHUR ERLEBAC H, Eeq., B.A. Lond, 

Lavy RESIDINT— Miss CUUKE, 

The re commenced the 20th Sepr. 
fo: Prospectuses information, apply to the 

Head Master, at the or to the Secretary, the Rev, 

K. H. MARTEN, B. A.. Lee. | 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


LEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, M.A. 
4 . 3 
ye ache 


don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late An 

fud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics o 

res i College, London, Fellow of University College, 
udon. 


MES SHAW, Esa B. U., (Landen, First in the Pie. 

JA » EA., B. A., , ’ 

class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 

There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared fur the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce, 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of 4 
hundred pupils, the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the S) ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Scno.arship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarshi 
giveu by St. John’s Co lege, — to which is added 
72 a-year) to the iner in Greek atin. 

Tnere is a large*swimming- bath on the College a 
For particuiars as o mentee Os, vey © Ge Head 


„ near 
AUTUMN TERM from Sept, 18th to Dac, 20ib, 
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THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AX WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1858. 


inci Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
y, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
t Masters. . 
OHN CROSSLEY, A* Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, rea J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


where «nothing has been spared to provide fine, ot 
e- nothing to provi > 
&c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be s for 
healthiness.”—-Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Midsummer, 1874. 

Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. ‘The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

course of instruction includes all branches of « sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 30 as to 
fit the Pupila for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

plications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
ini ’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. | 
For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further intormation, apply to the Principal or 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 
for the TRAINING UP of BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISIIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cases received in the orde: of application. No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly reoueste.! in aid o. this 
new charity, and will be thankfully receives aud acevow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmond, Esq., 60, Feu- 
church-street, E. , and Netherton, Penge-lane, Sydenham; 
or the Hon. Secretary, Rev. G. T. Coster, Sunny Bank, 
South Norwood, 8.E. Post-office orders to be made piy 
able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be crossed 
London and South-Western Bank. 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. O. 


Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital—-ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ WORK. 


The Company was registered March 15, 1876, and the 
present position of the Company is as follows :— 


The First Issue, consisting of 4,000 fully N 1 of 


£25 each at par, was completed by November 24, 
The Second similar Issue, at EI per share premium, was 


1 by May 4, 1877. 
e Third similar Issue, at £2 per share premium, was 
The F 


by October 5, 1877. 
similar Issue, at £3 per share premium, is now 
in course of allotment. 

After defraying the entire expenses of establishing the 
Company, a e sum remains as a Reserve Fund from 
Premiums on Shares and Profits on Re-sales. 

The baer or of fixing the premiums at which each issue 
should be allotted has been to place it at such an amount as 
will fairly protect, and not more than fairly protect, the inte- 
rests of the then existing Shareholders. . 

The Company having now £300,000 subscribed, and the 
Estates yielding a good Profit Revenue, and Premiums on 
Shares and Profits on Re-sales dos ing in and being invested 
for the henefit of the Sharehulders, there is every probability 
of the sheres constantly improviny iu value. 

_ The seventy-nine Estates belonging to the Company are 
situated within a short radius from the centre of London, 


and from their situation are under the vye aud immediate 
irectors. 


control of the Board of Di 


Each has been and carefully selected. ‘lhe 
principles of selection being to purchase nothing but what is 
productive, wel'-letting, aud improving in vale, with a view 
to keepingthe same as u remunerative investment until, as 


occur, the same is sold at a reasonable profit. 

o estate can be bought of, or sold to, any officer of the 

jety, nor can any advance be made to such. Other Estates 
are in course of negotiation for purchase. — 

Shareholders joining the Fourth Issue will receive on the 
calls on their shares interest at the rate of OL per erat, po 
aunum, and after the Second Annual Meeting will be entitled 
to an share with the origiral Shareho'ders iu any 
nus which may then be declared, so that their 
shares will yield a good immediate interest, with collateral 
benefita, in a successful establubed Company, from whose 

tions speculation and risk are excluded. 


ITY OF LONDON BONDS. 
DISCHARGE OF BONDS FALLING DUE IN 
THE YEAR 1878:— 


In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance Committee 
of the CORPORATION OF LONDON, I do hereby GIVE 
NOTICE to the holders, registered or otherwise, of City 
—— which mature within the ensuing jew, 1878, as 
o!lows :— 


(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST Schedule 


hereto will be paid off absolutely and without option of 


renewal, at the dates at which they respectively mature. 


(2.) That as regards the Bonds referred to in the 
SECOND Schedule hereto I am not authorised at the pre- 
2 date to make any announcement as to their renewal or 


SCHEDULE I. 


Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 


Bonds issued under the Acts for effecting 
the Holborn Valley Impro-ements and 
way Ist January, 1878, viz. :— 
36 Bonds at £1,000 each, Nos 200, 340 
to 367, and 600 to 60 ͥ | 
63 Bonds at £500 each, Nos. 31 to 34. 
56, 199, 453 to 499, and 646 to 655 
29 Bonds at £100 each, Nos. 523 to 
512, and G68 to 676..................... 
70,400 
Bonds secured upon the Surplus Lands of 
the Holborn Valley Improvements maturing 
t January, 1878, viz :— 

93 Bounds for £1,000 each, Nos. 177 to 
247, 263 to 265, 267 to 276, 287 to 
, 

10 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 248 to 


20 Bonds for £100 ach, Nos 255 to 
262, 278 to 286, and 293 to 295...... 
— 100,000 


Bonds secured upon the Surplus Lands of 
the Holborn Valley Improvements, maturing 

Ist November, 1878, vis. 
74 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1,90 to 
% 
58 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 2 to 46, 
128 to 131, 180, and 190 to 197...... 
70 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 47 to 89, 

132 to 144, 181 to 189, 198 to 202... 

— 110,000 


Bonds issued under the Acts for con- 
structing the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry 
Market (Site and Approaches), maturing the 
5th April. 1878, viz. :— a 

D WQ te ccccosecac 
148 Bonds fur £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 23 
and 27 to 151... 5 148 000 
60 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 152 to 211 
70 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 212 to 281 


235,000 
Bonds issued under the Acts for con- 
structing the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry 
Market (Western Approach), maturing 5th 
April, 1878, vis. :— 
F ˙Q 
r 


Bonds issued uader the Acts for effecting 
the Caunon-street Improvements, maturing 
25th November, 1878, vis. 

30 Bonds for £1000 each, Nos. 177 to 206 


SCHEDULE II. 


Bond issued under the Act for effect- 
ing the Holborn Valley Improve. nents, 
maturing Ist July, 1878, viz :— 

fe eS O eee 

Bonds issued under the Acts for con- 
structing the 5 prone Meat aud 
Poultry Market (Western Approach), 
maturing the lst July, 1878, vis. :— 

128 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
to 87, 102 to 141, and 144. 128,000 
16 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 88 to 
BE ME TIN Gtk i < van tuienicasatootsnes 


Bonds iesued under the Acts for con- 
structing the Metropolitan Meat and 
Toultry Market (Site and, Approaches), 
maturing 5th July, 1378, vis. :— 

137 — for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 


—U— e eet Ao Q E E EM R V2ĩ 32 Pees 


1.000 


8.000 
—— 136,000 


137,000 
78,500 


nee et 


Bonds issued under the Acts for effect- 
ing the Cannon-street improvements, 
maturing the 25th November, 1878, viz. : 

“8 ds for £1,000 each, Nos. 207 


23 
—— 234,000 


Holders of City securities will please observe that the 
above Notice does not refer to any Bonds but those which 
become payable in the year 1878. 


Further information, if needed, will be furnished at this 


Department. 

| BENJAMIN SCOTT, 
Chamberlain. 

Chamber of London, Guildhall, 3 

November 5:h, 1877. 


active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, 


opera pecu are 
nearly UNE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED SHARE. 
HOLDERS resident iu the metropolis and throughout the 
country, and with their connection, and the status of the 
Company, the :emainder of the capital of the Company will 
probably be allotted within a mcderate period. 


For full informatiou apply to 
3 | W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


of whom may be obtained oving “ Notices of the Press, 
Report, “Five Minutes’ elk ate 


PEARL 


W additional 
tricts. To good 


about the Com > ard 
House Property Notices, Prospectus, and 3 


~— 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Curer Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


See Reporis and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the Company. 


AGENTS in all dis- 
business men liberal terms and 


P. J. FOLEY, Manager. | 


— 


HE GOVERNMENTS STO OK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up Capital. £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 


5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 

G26 „ One Year, 

Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 

their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52 Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


3 OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 


Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE aud 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents, | Personal Iujuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Proviqed Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
| COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M. P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN Parp as COMPENSATION. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 

Fonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
A ply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J VIAN. Secretary. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BirKkBECK BuILDING Socikrr, 25 ana 
80, Southampton- buildings, Chancery - lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


urposes.—A pply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
np SociztTy, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 


cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONE 
| WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BInkZRKCR Bank, 29 and 30, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 

yerying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
emand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on eee minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on s, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulers, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY ppm pe gee ol 

ccidental, and Endow- 

ment Business.— Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Ex London, S. E. 


INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
{NVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E.C., on deposit at 5 and on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. perannum. The business of the 
4 — exclusively in making —— on Freehold 
or Lease property on Mortgage repayabie by instalments, 
and it therefore offers to investors a medium for obtaining a 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 
description, Further particulars can be had on application 
to J. Salmos Stott, Secretary. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digest ble. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., 1s., 28. 6d., 
aud 53. packages, of which 600,00) are sold weekly. 


B miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E. C. Libraries purchased. 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Mrs. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP is not swallowed 
as a mecicwe, but used only on the Gums, CONTAINS NO 
NARCUTIC, and cauuot injure the most delicate Infant, 
Cools the Gums and gives immediate relief. Prepared only 
by Barclay & Sous, Farringdon-street, London. 


— — 


Price 28. 9d. per bottle. Sold by all Chemists, 


2 — . hw ~ 2 „ „ „ 
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HARLINGEN MUTTON ien. EF eee ee Gane 
, ; a " ATE.— mman 
de end e e Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. tioners’ Hardware.— Wholesale and Export, 
bn ene twelve miles of the City, at 20 per cent. t | EAVESTAFF'S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 19 and 20, Holborn-viaduet, London. 
25 per cent. below Butchers’ Prices, by eight Guineas. Io Italian f alnut. Trichord. : ERRY * co 8 LAST NOVELTY rue 
71 HE NEW DIRECT SUPPLY /*éruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- P HOLBORN VIADUCT PEN.—This Pen is 
ASSOCIATION, change on Liberal Terms. certainly the best ever offered to the Publie at 
107, CANNON-STREFT, LONDON, E. C. F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's. — — Ja., „ 11 by 0, 
Price Lists sent Post F application. * tioners.— Wholesale and Export, 19 an 
— — ([m —— | DENOMINATION EXTENSION. Holborn-viaduet, London. 
FRANK WRIGHT'S ee ite SPECIAL tenden fon ne r: | DERRY and CO.’S PATENT MANUGRAPRH, 
U N F E R M E. N 1 i E D W \ N E to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, —— — 17 1 sketch, from Pd * 
1 | ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will shakin tos taka pac) pasa . 
For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, be glad to confer with Ministers and Deacons in any part P copying. pre 
Is made from the Choicest Vintages of the Céte d'Or of the Kingdom who have in contumpiation the ereption of work it Price ‘wit gen be Ay paper, 
And den, an d the Med a Wes tent of eletecn, New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed. letter size, 55 6d. Sold ; y Bookeellers and 
ears’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF tationers.— Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn- 
000 CHURCHES OF EVERY DENOMINATION. IRON CHU RCH ES, viaduct. 5 
Price 28s. per dozen; bhalf- bottles, 16s. per dozen. 


N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in IRON SCHOOLROOMS. | PERRY and CO.’S Best Quality J PENS, 18. 6d. 


the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and | For Designs and Estimates, apply to SAML. C. HEMMING * „ i: oo — Ser d Gilt 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. and CO., 47, MoorGaTe STREET, LONDON. The only J Pens. Se per gross. "These Pens are well 
Manufacturers who were awarded a Medal at Vienna Exhibi- known for the soft and easy nature of their 
68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. tion for such Buildings. EsTaBLISHED 1851. Payment writing. Sold by all Stationers, 
— by instalment if required, or occasionally let on hire. 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The’ SIEGE of a ERRY and CO.“ 8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
TROY, adapted from Lord Derby’s Homer’s “ Iliad ” XCELSIOR GAS BATH, 25 108. Od. P PENS, for Large, Round, or Small H One 

and Dr. Schliemaun's Troy and its alin” entirely new Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. and, : 


Views, Scenery, and Dresses; the libretto is rendered by Mr. : 
Lin Rayne.—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated bv Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 
. 22 series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. 


Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C r 


Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, 


. DR. NICHOLS’ and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 
King The Geneva Cross,“ sung by Rosa Garibaldi. 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the production of pure Light, and OOD of HEALTH, 8 p= and CO.’S PATENT COPYING INK 
its application to signalling on land and sea, and other pur- Nutritious and Delicious. PENCIL for Writing and Copying Letters 
poses, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, their con- A Breakfast and Supper Dish. without the use of Inkstand, Pen, or Copying 
struction, methods of attack and means of defence, with Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. Press, 6d. each, or post free 7d. Box of ‘ 
Lautern Diagrams and Mechanical Effects. — CLEO- A perfect Diet for Children. 6d. each. Sold by Stationers. 
PATRA’S NEEDLE: its history, with short accounts of Prevents the need of aperients. or 
other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. E. M. Geldart.— The Oxy- _  Purifies the Blood. 3 and CO. 8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
Hydrogen Microscope, Leotard the Automaton, Demonstra- The price places it within the reach of all. CURRENT, containing more than 500 Wood - 
tion of New Inventions, &c.— Admission to the whole, Is. Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, cuts of ARTICLES suitable for SALE by 
Schools and Children under n, 6d Open from 12 to 5 and Sold by Chemists and Grocers, Stationers and Fsncy Repositories. Post free 
from 7 to 10. on receipt of trade card and 6d. in stamps. 
EIR'S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for LEA AN D P ERRINS ERRY and CO., Sole Makers and Vendors of 
err ee 5 GLOBE, 42.5 WEIR'S PATENT WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. the STOCKWELL CIGAR LIGHTER.— 
2 UT, 84s. ; : ee This clever and useful invention is now Read 
ZEPHYR, 84s, Hand or Foot. Machines Exchanged. nr — of for Sale, price 2s. Sold by all 4 
2 14 “=. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 3 E A cS P E R R 7. N Ss Ss A N E 2 R Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London 
mples, &c., free. leulated to decei 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. * & PERRINS have adopted ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
. NEW LABEL Purveyors to the Queen, 8OHO-SQUARE, 
VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. lls. 2 ina LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
ed Prints Sin: by Tin FAIRBAIRN and CO., East their manufacture. 
assage, Long-laue, Smithfield, London, Particulars, One N : 
. Ge Le z A PURE PIOKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
. vet es 
EALTHY SKIN AND GOOD C APT. WHITE S ORIENTAL PIOKLES, 
COMPLEXION, h . § an exquisite compound of sweets and sours, 
EARS’s TRANSPARENT scar Worcestershire Sauce URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
is the best for the and without which none is genuine, strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
OILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. | .. — 
4 Orosse and Blackwell, London; a ort Oilmen generally, ~ 
” Recowmended in the Journal of Cutaneous Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 8 AU CES for FISH, GAME, &. 
Medicine, edited by Mr. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens | FHOTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
RASM ¥ A 5 WILSON, F. R. S. dressed to perfection should —4— their 9 — P and jars. * 
sed by with the 


Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
66 ” M RAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
== “7 . EBS GLENFIELD STARCH, SOUPS. , 


Everywhere. Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


WILLS “BRISTOL MIXTURE ” oe ADE, ade fom to Pr nd with eae 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE ALVES'-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. PoP» | „ ee C Lawes, Males, end Veale Binsin ested 
WILLS 6 SMOKING MIXTURE 1 SclATICA, LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
. NEURALGIA, the fresh Fruits and — Orange, Lemon, 
A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “FIRST GROWTHS Gr E Nr Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, &e., &c. 
Sold everywhere in One, Two, and Four Ounce Packets, * ae eee at . 
— by our Name and Trade Mark. soda nen free for 15, 33, R * 8 3 B LAG] K WEL L's 
W. D. & H. o. WILLS, Bristol and London. P4s.| povppb and PYWELL, „ 
Wholesale and Export only. | I 244, WESTMINSTER ROAD. and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 
The most agreeable Remedy for |‘ NoR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
KINAHAN’S L1, WHISKY. | DPS . 
UNIVERSALLY PULMONIC BRONCHITIS, CLS WORLD - FAMED BLOOD 
ECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL GH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS ’ 
PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, ial Invaluable to Public Speakers and The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORE 
— aud * * * Hassall says :—“ — QYRUP. — ae AM. and 28. 9d. per 2 * * clearing the blood from all 
nam were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic an bottle, of all Chemists. cann recommended. 
ethereal — the 1—— Pte — ie be — _— HOOPING pore TTT. For — Ivy, Skin — ae sores of all kinds, 
pure, well-matured, and of very uality.” | . it is a failing and permapen ° 
sale: 20, Great Titchfield-street, London, W. OCHE’S HERB aL EMBROC ATION. —The It — 2 . 
’ lebrated Effect ithout internal icine. 
DR. ROBERTS CELEBRATED OINTMENT, —| 2) iy pSiemie Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 


66 . (late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists. 
HE POOR MAN’S FRIEN D,” is confident] Price 4s, per bottle. 
: Mig pen 5 the Public as an unfailing be nage 
or wounds of every description; a certain rem or 
ulcerated sore legs, burns, scalds, bruises, chilblains, utic WASH/NG 
eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 
sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., &c. Sold in pots, 134d., 
28. 9d., 4s. 6d, Lls., and 22s. each. 
AND HIS 
PILULZ ANTI-SCROPHULE, OR ALTERATIVE SEW, 


: MACHINES 
Confirmed b t ö to be f the best e 2 
i „ “Se WATERCANS. 
— — = „ in her 2 5 . — OF ALL A te 4 WATER SARRONS. 
an that ua mes 
without confipement or — ol diet. Sold at 134d, 2s.94,| FOR HOUSE, CARDEN SEATS. throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
4e. 6d., lls., and 22s. each. CARDEN, oO any address on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Bridport, ' 22 F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln 
| Dorset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. DAIRY. & 10 9° LAWNS RAKES. Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses 


STABLLA 0 ES OF OLD-STANDING ASTHMA, 
O THE DEAF.— The Rev. E. J. SILVERTON’S VV MOWERS NC UR 0 : DLN 
AURIAL REMEDIES, Deafness relieved imme- &. AX Ay OL EVERY NAKE, %~O? COLDS, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 


MACHINERY. ff 


diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons c 0 W AFERS.—From Mr. Robinson, Chemist, Trinity - street, 
to hear a once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf. 10 00 EVERY SIZE. N — In eb e r — 
ness. ousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers an „ and lected they charm. 

Testimonials to E. J. 4 Baptist Minister, Albert WAS CATALOCUES: FREE — they give instant relief, a rapid eure, and taste 


House, Pack-street, Nottingham. 


a 


APPLICATION. | pleasantly. Sold at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
W. 


LL be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
and post ſree, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Norz.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustmeut of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. | this patented invention compl:te 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express wy sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters l’atent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valnable services you ase at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Sadi, tae 1 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour - saving 
AMERICAN WASILIERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubb er 
Clothes-Wrnzgers, 2]8, 30s.; “Villa” Washing Machines, 
£3 10s8.; “ Villa ” Wringers and Mongles, 42s ; “ Villa” 
‘Washers, Wring-rs, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon 
save their co:t. Carriage paid; easy terms; free trial 
from Harper Twelvetrres, 40, Finsbury-circus, _ondon, E.C. 
Werks—Burdctt-rosd, Bow, E. 


— — — 


NE RVOP AT HY. 


Established nearly 30 vears. 

All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, can without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCH]. LOUR’S Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POWDERS, eveu if all other means have failed; they re- 
quire Lut one trial to prove this fact, See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable informati.n to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in stauips, of the NERvo-ARTERIAL 
Essenct Company, Sole Proprietors, 12, Finsbury-place 
South, London, EC. Es-ence, 2s. 9d. per bottle; Dioner 
Powders, ls. 14d. and 2s. 91. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 np er, LUDGATE HILL, E. c. 


INTER MERCHANT TAILORS, | TUSTERS. 
INTER | BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c. | 1 LSTERS. 


1 — —— 
1 


INTER OPINIONS or tue PRESS | TTLSTERS. 
INTER | Upon the Display of | LSTERS. 
W***** Irish Friezes and [J 
INTER T weeds LSTERS. 


W Exhibited by Messrs. LSTERS. 
ER 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. [steers 


WINTER! «Daily News.” | Ur. 


V TINTER | «c HE frieses look, as if LSTERS. 

. ey were capable o U 

W INTER | defying the most inclement 1 nn. 
INTER 


weather. We are pleased 
e — 
winter Ireland means to re- 
Kn venge herself upon us in a 93 


truly Christian manner, by 
INTER us plenty of good QUITS 
INTER coats; for Messrs 


Ludgat:-hill, have become 
INTER | the — for these cloths, 1 
and announce their inten- 

ER | tion of making them part of — 
INTER their permanent s 20 


Werra SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | Jure 
INTER ULSTERS, Zorn. 
WINTER 30s. to 100s. Quits. 


‘‘ Standard.” — 


* „NME Messrs. SAMUEL QUITS. 
BROTHERS, of 
W INTER Ludgate-hill, show tweeds Son. 
which, in the weaving and : 

18 durability of texture, com- | @ GITS. 
on good terms with the 

ER of Yorkshire or Scot- VERCOATS. 
land. The Irish friezes are 
INTER of extraordinary quality, VERCOATS. 
and are gaining renown 

ER | through being the material VERCOATS. 

of tl e favourite Ulster 


INTER | coat. VERCOATS. 
INTER] AA VERCO 
W*7¥8| SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | QY220047 
INTER SUITS. VERCOATS. 
INTER} 36s. to 116s. VERCOATS. 


INTER 
W TER 


W OVERCOATS. 
W INTER 218. to 84s. 


INTER | paTTERNS AND GUIDE ( )jVERCOATS. 
WVrZn Te SELPMEASURE-  ()vERCOATS. 
| | 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’! (O o 


VERCOATS. 
4 \VERCOATS. 


MENT POsT FREE. 


| SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO., 


LONDON, 8.E., 
13 and CHILDREN’S OUTFITTERS. 


Us DERCLOTHING. 


nn TROUSSEAUX. 


= 


1— BUSKS. 


ee 8. 


W 0! and DOWN SKIRTS. 


— 


1 FANTS’ and CHILDREN’S MILLINERY. 


6 COSTUMES. 


383 TUNICS and SUITS. 


— — — — — 


PELissEs and HOODS. 


33 and GIRLS’ ULSTERS. 


1 UNDER-VESTS. 


C LOAKS, ROBES. 


— — 


ILLIAM TARN and CO. confidently invite 

the atten‘ion of their Customers to their LA DIES’ 

as RCLOTH:iNG and BABY LINEN DEPART- 
INT. 

The Stock is manufactured on their premises, and under 
careful superintendence. Most particular attention is given 
both to the selection of materials and the execution of the 
workmanship. 


WILLIAM TARN AND co., 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT KOAD, 
LONDON, S. E. 


— 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWRO OT. 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


HE ALBION MILK and SULPHUR SOAP 
is beautifully white, and purest of all soeps. There is 
no necessity for colour in soaps, and it is put in usually to 
conceal cheap and impure ingredients. ‘“‘ Dark and the usual 
alkaline are apt to injure delicate skins. Dr. Cameron's 
Lecture defore the of Surgeons, Dublin.” It purifies 
aud sweetens the skin, removing all roughness, pimples, or 
complexionable taints, and imparting a smoothuess and ele- 
gance truly remarkable. From its mildness it is particularly 
adapted te children. We have a most favourable opinion 
of this soap, the milk and sulphur being an elegant combina- 
tion, and recommend it in all cases of irritable skin.” — The 
Medical Record, August, 1877. By all Chemists and Per. 
fumers. In tablets, 6d. and 18.— 1 HE ALBION SANA- 
TORY SOAP COMPANY, 532, Oxford-street, London. 


THE 


1.833 125 OOD OLD ENGLISH 
REMEDY FOR ALL DIS- 


WV ORSDELL'S anaes | 
5 : Established over 50 years. 
pus. 


Known throughout the world. 
Sold by all Chemists at 18. Izd., 
28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 

“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy 
for every Complaint.” —SHAKESPEARE. 
Rheumatism, SCIATICA, & Lumbago. 
VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Lumbago, 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Is the recipe of a famous Physician. 


VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC 


Helps Nature to expel from the system the Poisonous acid 
which causes Rheumatism, &c, &c. 


VICEKERS‚ ANTILACTIC 


Is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., a: d IIa; 
or sent direct from the Depét—Custom Ilouse Chambers, 


Lower Thames Street, London. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured ‘by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADD 
No. 36; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60.; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355. 
BANK PEN, No. 35; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. it. universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO’s 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN. ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER TEEL PEN. No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps, 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, Ke. Application should be made to 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Remov 
vans. Estimates 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


WDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
_ Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles. 4s. 6d., 
next size 1ls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 

of the teeth becomes waite, sound, and polished like ivory. 

It is exceedingly fragrant, aud 3 useful for 9 

incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. fold by al! 
Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 238.6. each. (Get Cracroft’s.} 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Ciemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at Is. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 

ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, simu ng 

: the 


when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimu 

the action of the liver and slightly moving the bo 

heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
iu the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court- 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. and 4. 6d. eden. Sold by all Chemists. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For over 30 years r as the best remedy ſor 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children, and infants. 

DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Co Colds, and all Pulmonary Disea:es, 

stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIL 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, irae age. author of the Anti-Lancet,” says : 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this di x 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
an, signal success Nigh 22 41 Consumption, 
weats onsumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. Nes J 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d. 4s. 6d., and Lis. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


. 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
2 sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies 228 first 8 in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. — their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Serofula, 
General Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arisi from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 

ion, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 


The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. IId. and 4s. 6d. 


each. The Solar Elixir im bottles at 4s, 6d. ard IIa. ea cl.. 
Loth tu ve obtained of all Chemists 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
s:ould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Hardy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be bad gratis from en ° 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarburougn. Ccr.- 
ecruiug chis pour the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every perscu 


who ena read and think.” : 


‘WALSH and COMrANY, 


Nov. 14, 1877. 
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PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


T B. @ ww. ef 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, 1s. 4d. per lb. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


BLANKETS, from 4s. 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 8s. 9d. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from ls. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new desigts. 

ALL WOOL RES, full width, 2s. 43d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from Is. 4}d. per Yard. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, in whole pieces, 2s. Id. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 18. 8}d. per Yard, 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 


FLOOR CLOTHS in Sto k, seatcned, from 1s, 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide) 
DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany snd Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Gu'ness. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the varions woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE ; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C 


YORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecturers, and sold by the leading 
2 in the country. He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium, 
1 and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 2s. for 

ple 


lide, Lecture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
events of the day. F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. : 


HEAL & SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR 


_ 


Ei 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 
FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 
: | By JAMES CURTIS, 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHUOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC, 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years made the subject of Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 
„ By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 
Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


THIS IS FOR YOU. READ EVERY WORD! 


THE HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 


Cures without medicine, by the PRINCIPLE of ABSORPTION. Ica war against nostrums. Twofold in its action. 
Gives and takes. No poi are used. Is Nature's own law. It is the true treatment endorsed by thousands, Is honest, 

ive, harmless, and a certain cure for Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Constipation, Diarrhea, Neuralgia, Rhenmatiem, 
Gout, Paralysis, Sciatica, Kidney Difficulties, Typhoid, Intermittent, Ague, Roman, and all other Fevers. 


The Press say: “Not since the introduction of vaccination by Jenner has any medical discovery equalled in im 
portance that of the application of the principle of absorption as illustrated in the HoLmaw Liver A&D Stomacu Pap.” 
THE HOLMAN BODY AND FOOT PLASTERS 
Are the only Medicated Plasters in the world, and are iustautaneous in their effect. 
THE HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD AND MEDICATED PLASTER 


Is the most wonderful discovery of the nineteenth century, and marks a new era in the history of medical science. 
Read every word of the Lecture and Pamphlet on this treatment, sent post free on 


The Pads aud Plasters can be obtained of all Chemists and Druggists im the United Kingdom, or at the office of 
, 10, Argyll-street, Kegent-street, London, W. 


Price of the Regular-sized Pad oo | ee eens coer Coeere... &. OF one 
Price of Special (extra size and strength). . . 15s. | Holman’s Medicated Foot Plasters... 28. 6d. per pair 
Sent by mail free on receipt of cheque or P. O. O., payable to Walsh and Co., Vere street Post-office, London, W. 
CONSULTATION AND EXPLANATION Free or CHAROR. 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD LIVER OIL (REGISTERED). 


The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring, rendered pslatable and easy of digestion. No disegreeable smell or taste, no 
* . * nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitu 3 by Children. 
he natural nauseous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable art.“ 
British Medical Journal.—‘* Whilst securing the beneficiul results traceable to Cod Liver Oil, we have und no difficulty 
in inducing our little patients to tase it.” 
We have tried its effect on the most delicate constitutions with marked results.’’ 
—* The taste is decidedly masked by the almond fla ” 


2 senell ant 1 we can testify that the result is satisfactory.”’ 
3 confidently recommended.“ 1 


rices—Pints 4», 6d.; *nelf pints, 28. 44.; quarter pints, 1s. 3 d., Imperial Measure. 
Retail of all Chemists and Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE & CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


| JNO. GOSNELL & CO.'S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE _ 


is — oe to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


- enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frsgrance to the Breath Price 1s. 6d. pot. | 
Bold by all 8 and at ANGEL PASS AO E, 93, UPPER THAMES 8T., LONDON, E.C. 


porous, light in texture, 
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ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 


Ons Hunvregp of these 


have already been 
erected, and the 


orders for them are steadily increasing. 


complaints 
ttam velope for testimonials and prospectus. | 
Fe Chepele in various style, eat from 100 to 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


PIANOFORTSES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, | 
HARMONIUMS, 

At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes,7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, fell compass, 10 

ineas ; Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 guineas. All in * 
Walnut Cases. — 1 tebe Write for lilus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. Linstgap, 
Menager, 

87 COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 

18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, N. W. 


No. 1,885, with * straight cut 
JOHN HEATH 'S points,” specially designed for 


CLERICAL box of four any 
PEN. tomer, HORGE t STREET. wi 


BIRMINGHAM. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 27s. cash. Wallsend—Class B, 25s.; Best Inland, 

25s.; Inland, Class B. 238. Best Coke, 15s. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 


Steam, 20s. ; 

Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
— oad K ing’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basin, 


SAMPLES FREE. 


EEP-SEATED COUGHS, Colds, r 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of 

— 1 and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 

cured by 


‘*‘BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 


All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A mmole tote wll be sent, without by 
post, to all ye gr youn also a Treatise on Throat and Lung 
Complaints of 48 large octavo pages. A short description of 
case should be given.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2, 
King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS are to be found in almost 
every house in K clear from the system 

ail hurtful impurities, restore a healthy action of the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys without the least or inconvesience, 
Persons who are suffering from or indigestion, 
whether arising from constitutional inaction, biliary dis- 
y 

ve never 


arrangement, or over-indu at the table, are — 
— to try PARR'S PILLS. The e 
been known to fail in affording immediate relied g 

Bold by all * Vendors, in boxes, Ia. Id., 28. 9d., 
and in family packets, 11s. each, 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITR’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limrergp. 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS requiring 


no steel spring route the „ ® recommended for 
the followivg peculiarities and tages: — let. Facili 
of oe 2nd. Perfect fre e lem from liability 
to or . Ard. L. N with 
equal comfort ap Ve ight 
Ay: 4th. It admite every kiud of La = 
htest inconvenience to the wearer, and is con- 


H 


peek: 


i 


1 


ii 
fF 


f 


Ht 
iE 


ILLY, LONDON. 
le., 260. 6d., and 80 6d. 


1 


an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52. P free. 
to be made payable to John White, Poct 


NEW PATENT 


f 
5 
“| 


= i 
: 
; 
: 
: 


manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &e. d us 


wd imexpeusive, and is en os 
uke an ordinary stocking Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 
* Postage, free. 


White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


FOR FAMILY READING. 
Sixpence MontTHiy, ILLUSTRATED. 


In which the following will appear :— 


HESBA STRETTON’S NEW STORY. 


THROUGH A NEEDLE’S EYE: 


A STORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LIFE. 
By tHe AUTHOR OF 


** Jessica's First Prayer,” Lost Gip,” &c. 


(KONVALESCENT HOMES. By Mra. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, 


HAPTERS FOR YOUNG MEN. By 
ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Manchester, 


UNDAY EVENINGS with the CHILDREN : 
a Little Home Service for every Sunday in the 


Month. By 
John Macgregcr (Rob Alexander Macleod, D.D., 
mF Birkenhead. 
John Edmond, D.D. Rev. Adolph Saphir 
Rev. E. R. Conder. 


Rev. H. Martyn Hart. 
And others, 


INCE 1800 in the MISSION FIELD: a Series 

of Papers showing the ‘Ir:umphs of Mis ons all over 

the World during the Present Century. By EMINENT 

or ag at of the Prircipal English and Scotch 
issi008. 


HE ENGLISH BIBLE: its Story of Struggle 


and Triumph. By L. N. R., Author of The Book 
and its Story,” &c. 


IBLICAL and RELIGIOUS PAPERS. By 


The Bi of Rochester. Rev. S. Cox. 
Rev. Dr. Butler, Harrow. Donald Fraser, D. D 
A. K. H. B Henry Allon, D. b 


NEW BOOKS. 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY and 


THEOLOGICAL REMAINS. Edited by the Rev. 


Canon PEROWNE, D.D. Vol. ILI. Essays, Speeches, 
Sermons, &c. Demy dv, 20a, hig ” 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By 
= — gg 2 D. D., one of Her 

9 > > . 
— baplams. * dition, in 1 vol., with 


ONDON. By Avovsr 
— 


1 ~ (ina fowdays, 
the Author of John 
Edition, with Diustrations, 


Lady VERNEY, Author ot 
e 1 


By the Author of “Cheerful 


By GiLBERT 


BOOTS. Wire 
Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. Crown Svo, 86. 


| from the WRITIN 
AMILY.” Post % 6 6d. 


BERG-COTTA FAMILY 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— — 

English Pictures, drawn with Pen and 
encil. By the Rev. SauuzL Max NIN, LL. D., and 
the Rev. . G. Green, D.D. With Coloured Frontis- 
iece and numerous Wood Engravings. Imp. 8vo, 

— bound, gilt edges, 8s. 
Grounds of Christian Hope; a Sketch 
of the Evidences of Christiamty. By STaniey 
Leatues, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. 
Second Se:ies. By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, Dean 
of Chester. Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards, red edges. 


Seventeen Years in the Yoruba Coun- 

try: Memorials of Anna Hinderer, wife of the Kev. 
David Hinderer, Missionary in Western Africa. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Wood 
Engravings, 3s., cloth boards. 


The Origin of Nations. In Two Parts: 
I. On Early Civilsations. II. On Ethnic Affinities. By 
Canon RaAWLINson, M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford, Author of “The Four Great Mon- 
archies,” &c. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Help to Family Worship; or, Short 
Forms of Mormng and Evening Prayer for Four 
Weeks, to which are added some forms fur special occa- 
sions. By the Rev. F. Bourpition, M.A. Small 
Crown 8vo. Is. cloth, Lance Type EDITION in 
Imperial 16mo. 23. cloth boards. 


Bible Readings from the Gospels. For 


Mothers’ Meetwge, Ke. By Mrs. FREDERICK 
Lockyer. Crown 8vo. In clear type. 28 cloth boards. 


Home to God: a Guide on the Way. 


ls. 6d. cloth boards 


The Home Naturalist: or, Practical In- 
structions for Collecting, Arranging, and Preserving all 
kinds of Natural Objects, chiefly designed to assi -t 
Amateurs. By Hartanp Coutras. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Imperial 16mo, 4s., cloth gilt. 


Harrison Weir’s Animal Pictures for 
Childres—IN THE WOODS and ON THE FARM. 
Each Book contains Six Large Pictures rom Original 
Sketches. Beautifully ; rinted in Ol Colours by Messrs. 


Leighton andSoa. Is. each; 23. cach mounted on linen. 


NEW SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS. 
Fach Illustrated and bound in cloth boards. 
Suited for School Rewards. 


The Land of the Mammoth; or, a Boy’s 
Arctic Adventures Three Hundred Years Ago. By the 
Author of The Realm cf the Ice King,“ &c. 


Josey the Runaway; or, Beware of Bad 


Company. New Editioa. 
the Author of 


Lea’s Playground. B 
“ Willie 82 Money-Bos,” he. 

Johnny McKay; or, the Sovereign. By 
the Author of “The Little Guide of Adrighowoie,” &c. 


21 CAROLS FOR ONE PENNY. 
Christmas Carols. Music and Words. 
A Selection of Carols ard Hymns for Christmastide. 
with Music for Four Voices. For Congregation l and 
Home ase, arranged by W. H. Essex, organist. In 
22 Small 410. 
May be either in Tonic SorrA or OLD Notation. 
One Penny each. 


NEW VOLUMES OF PERIODICALS. 
Very Suitable for Presents and Rewards. 
The Child’s Companion, and Juvenile 
1 Small 4to. With a N nfo se 
many superior vings. Is 6d. in ornamen 
cover; 23. cloth , with handsome medallion on 
side ; 2s. 6d. cloth extra, g It edges. 
The 
Inurtrated. An interesting ani very instructive 
im the qty, town, or village. Is. Gd. 
in Oil Colours; 2s. 6d. cloth 


. Tract Magesine, . 
\ecellany. appropnate and use u 
ps library. 


q 


. — ꝓ — 9 
NEW COLOURED CARDS. 


. JSTER. 


framing or presentation. 23. 


New Year. 
ith gilt edges. 1s. the packet 
ALMANACKS and POCKET-BOOKS for 1878. 


Almanack i 

is —— 
chasers printing their own Wrappers, containing 
of Services, Business Advertisements, Ke. 


Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


By Samus. PEARSON, M. A., of Liverpool. Fscp. 8vo. 


Cottager and Artisan. Profusely 


boards, 


and Christian 
book for a 
lage y. With Coloured Frontispiece 
d Wood Engravings. 12mo, Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. extra, 
t 


Sk ‘hes of Country Life. After Birket 
Reproductions of the Water-colour Sketches. 
sees Cards, with Letterpress Descriptions on backs. 
18. Ad. the set. 


Fioral Wreaths. Four Large Floral 
Designs, with Texts and Verses in Gold. Printed in the 
best style of ce ga ge and very suitable for 

; . the packet, handsome 


Christmas Wishes and Promises for the 
A Pocket of Twelve Cards, beautifully 
— in colours by Messrs. Dupuy and Co., of Paris. 


fhe Scripture Pocket-Book. 28. roan 
tuck, gilt edges. 

The Young People's Pocket-Book. 
Is. 6d., roan tuck, gilt edges. 


The Pocket-Book Almanack. Inter- 
leaved. 2d. 


122 Sheet Almanack. 

unproved. Id. 

The Illustrated Penny Almanack. En- 
larged. Id. 


The People’s Aimanack. One Penny. 
Imperial Svo. Lage Page Engravings. Coutammg 
necessary to be known by ail classes. This 

adapted for distribut on ty 
It may be lecalised by pur- 
ot ies 


MAGNET INE. 
DARLOW & CO., 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


PARLows Py AGHETINE APPLIANCES, 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of 
use, and durability of magnetic power. They are used 
and recommended by gentlemen eminent in the medical 
profession. In cases of 

Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 
Throat, and Chest Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Hernia, Sciatica, 


Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatic A ffections. 


V AGN ETI N E is unique as a perfectly flexible 

Magnet. It is an entirely 
original invention of Messrs. DARLOw & Co., improved by 
them on their previous invention ted in 1868. and pos- 
sessing qualities which cannot be found in any other magnet. 
It is soft, light, and durable, clastic, flexible, and permanently 
magnetic. . 


DARLOW’S MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D 
I. R. C. 8. B. 
76, Wimpole-street, Cavendish - square. W., 
June 15, 1878. 
M F. W. Darlow. Esq. 

Sin. — Since March, 1874, when I wrote to you 

to express my opinion, from experience, of the 

| value of your Magnetic Appliances, I have 
deen frequently asked by letter if my certifl- 

i and if in the time since 


elapsed your inventions still them- 
| selves as beneficial in my practice. To both 
those questions I can answer by endorsing 
Magnetine as an arm which I am obliged to 
resort to in a good many cases. 

In addition to the cases I before I 
can now add some i of the utility of 
| ine in cases of debility, and as a local 
remedy in painful affections arising in the 


arising 
Indeed, I am accustomed to 
prescribe it wherever topical weakness proceeds 
from a low vitality in the great nervous 
centres, or in the principal organs of assimila- 
tion, nutrition, and blood purification ; also ia 
weak throats from nervous exhanstion affect - 
ing the larynx.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Gaertn Witxrssox, M., MRXC. B. R. 


course of gout. 


| From the Rev. EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 
| 50, Hilmarten-road, Camden-road, N, 
| To 


Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


August, 1877. 
| Lung i 
| found very great benefit. I have since then 


2 b> 
: 
5 
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have found pati rapidly improve under th 
iceman | (as I believe) of this — a — 
Gentlemen, yours ; 
Ricgarp C. SHzetrriz, M.D 
To Darlow and 
N From the Rev. CHARLES GARTH 
FULLERTON. 
Boothby Graffor Rectory 
May, 18, 1877 


Dear Sins, —I enclose 
let Belt for my Pome gg 


Rev.) Cuariss Garta 1 
To Darlow and Co., 443, West Strand, London. 


MESSRS. DARLOW & CO. 

Are honoured by the patronage of many of the highest 
families in the kingdom, including Ladies ani Geatlemen in 
Her Majesty's Household and Members of both Houses 


of the ture. Gentlemen of the Legal and other 
learned Officers in the Army and Navy, 
Cle of all Denominations, Bankers, Merchants, 


who have testified of the benefits derived frem the use 
etine, 


ꝓO—ü—üUäñä— — — 


DARLOW & co., BOLE PROPRIETORS, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 4435, 


Orrosrru CHarina CRO Raiway Srariox. 
Descriptive Pamphleta post free on application. 


eto. 
of 
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Published by W. R. WII loox; at No, 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Runt and Co., Wine 
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